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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


ee 
R.GOSCHEN made avery able speech at Ripon on Tuesday. 
He explained his own peculiar position as unfavourable to 
further unsettlements of the present Reform Act; he was willing, 
hesaid, to put up with its anomalies. He was against Disestablish- 
ment, and one of his objections to it was, that the control of 
the State over the Church was a great check on the principle of 
Sacerdotalism. From the day when the Conservatives defeated 
the Liberal Reform Bill of 1866, and then brought in a Bill which 
went much further, the “ demoralisation,”—more prettily called 
by Lord Beaconsfield the “education,”—of the Conservative party 
had begun. From that time, the policy of bribing the constitu- 
encies by concessions to popular demands without insisting on the 
set-off of enforcing popular duties, had set in. Mr. Gladstone 
had been charged with harassing “interests.” He had, in fact, 
not feared to spend his majority in carrying the measures he 
thought right. But that was a process which did spend it. 
The Tories did not spend their majority. They kept it in a 
napkin. The Conservatives were asked for two political gifts, 
—a relief from local burdens, and a system of local self-govern- 
ment. The former should have been made the price for the 
latter. But the Conservatives had done the easy part of 
the duty, and eschewed the hard part. They relieved the 
rural pockets, but shrank from imposing the sacrifices requisite 
for the due organisation of the new local responsibilities. In all 
their attempts at such legislation, the Government introduced 
clauses the effect of which would be to make their measure a 
dead-letter. But that made no difference. The Government 
liked “ dead-letters.” 


Mr. Goschen described Lord Beaconsfield’s foreign policy 
as catering to the deep-seated cravings of our national vanity. 
The Government told the nation that the “voice of 
England had spoken,” and the nation was so pleased to 
know that the voice of England had spoken, that they did not 
wait to ask what the voice of England had said. The country 
had been kept on a total-abstinence diet as regarded its vanity, 
and like the crew of a total-abstinence vessel at the first port 
it touched, they rushed to the nearest drinking-shop, and got 
drunk on the adulterated tap of Jingo alcohol. The Govern- 
ment gloried in the result, but they did not glory in it every- 
where. They kept their bluster for the House of Lords, and 
kept their blarney for the House of Commons. In the Lords, 
the Marquis of Salisbury donned the plumed helmet; while in 
the Commons, Sir Stafford Northcote put on the Quaker’s hat. 
The policy of the Government had been a policy of sensation 
for the masses, dressed up in different fashions for different 
audiences much as occasion required. 


The great reformer of the modern Post Office, Sir Rowland 
Hill, died on Wednesday, in his house at Hampstead, at the 
age of eighty-four. He was the third son of Thomas Wright 
Hill, formerly of Kidderminster, a man fertile in somewhat 
doctrinaire theories, but of a bold and inventive turn of mind, 
which was transmitted to both his sons, the late Matthew 











Hazlewood, near Birmingham, which, till the younger men 
took it in hand, were not of the most prosperous char- 
acter, and which the young men made a success of a 
kind, though a success on very original and democratic prin- 
ciples which would not bear extending to-most schools, and 
were not, perhaps, wholly beneficial to those for whose benefit 
they were originated. These principles had something too 
much of mechanism in them; indeed, Sir Rowland Hill was a 
considerable mechanist, and made improvements of his own in 
the printing-press. It was in 1837 that he published his plan 
for a uniform penny postage, a plan treated with scorn by the 
Post Office of that day, but taken up by the public and soon 
forced upon the Government,—and Sir Rowland Hill with it. 
Nothing could be more reluctant or less generous than the 
engagement offered him. He was made Secretary to the 
Treasury for two years, and had to force his plans on the Post 
Office from the Treasury. When Sir Robert Peel’s Govern- 
ment came in, in 1842, he was dismissed,—the Penny Post 
being then in operation. As Chairman of the London and 
Brighton Railway, he then originated that great popular 
institution,—the excursion train. In 1846, on the return 
of the Whigs to power, he became Secretary to the Postmaster- 
General; and in 1854 sole Secretary to the Post Office, where 
he continued till 1864, when, in consequence of disagreement 
with his superior, Lord Stanley of Alderley, he resigned, and 
received a grant of £20,000, and a pension of £2,000 a year. 
The social results of Sir Rowland Hill’s life were of the truly 
democratic kind,—a vast alleviation of the cares and difficulties 
and a vast increase in the small pleasures of millions all over 
the world,—for almost every civilised Government has, more or 
less, followed our example,—bought, no doubt, at the inevitable 
cost of a considerable multiplication of the bustle, the dust, and 
the minute cleavages of life, to the detriment probably of much 
individual genius, and much mellowness and wholeness of 
thought. 


The court-martial on Captain Carey had, it appears, found 
him guilty of “ misbehaviour before the enemy,” and sentenced 
him to be cashiered, recommending him, however, strongly to 
mercy, for five reasons—his good character, the smallness of his 
escort, its insufficient arms, the other duties assigned him be- 
side the command of the escort, and the fact that his troops 
were not regular soldiers, subject to military discipline. This 
finding has been quashed, and Captain Carey has been released, 
and restored to his rank. 





But the Duke of Cambridge’s criticism on the circumstances 
attending the death of the late Prince Imperial is a some- 
what unsatisfactory document, reflecting rather a temper very 
natural and appropriate to the catastrophe, than a judicial state 
of mind. He exempts Lord Chelmsford from all blame for the 
event; but Lord Chelmsford is the only person so exempted. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Harrison is the first on whom the implied cen- 
sure falls, and falls somewhat heavily. He is blamed for giving 
inadequate instructions to Lieutenant Carey, as well as for not 
applying to Lord Chelmsford for leave to send the Prince on 
the reconnaissance. Lieutenant Carey is censured, too. He 
“formed a wrong conception of his position.” “If his in- 
structions were defective, his professional knowledge might 
have prompted him as to his duty.” ‘“ He imagined, but with- 
out the slightest foundation for the mistake, that the Prince 
held a military rank superior to his own,” and therefore 
“omitted to take, for the safety of the party, those measures 
of precaution which his experience had taught him to be 
essential.” Finally, the survivors generally are blamed 
by implication for not attempting to do more. All this 
is very natural, almost naive. We all fret over the 


matter, and think some one must have been to blame, But 
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unless clear neglect of duty be explicitly fastened on some 
one responsible officer, it is far from desirable to scatter 
this kind of loose censure. This group of soldiers are 
neither found guilty of neglect of duty, nor deelared innocent 
of such neglect, but ‘are injured by the tone of the remarks. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Harrison, indeed, is blamed in language 
which makes it strange and hardly intelligible that no court- 
martial on him has been ordered. Probably, the Duke of Cam- 
bridge’s memorandum reflects unconsciously some of the chagrin 
which he and the Government must feel, in having in any way 
facilitated the Prince’s adventure. But it is hardly fair to visit 
this chagrin on subordinate instruments of their mistake. 





The Vienna Jaghlatt of Tuesday publishes a report of the 
drift of an interview of an hour's duration between one of its 
staff and Count Andrassy, on the subject of the Count’s poli- 
tical aims, and his reasons for resigning. According to this 
statement, the resignation was most reluctantly accepted by 
the Emperor, out of regard for the Count’s health, and was 
not due to any, even the slightest, political divergence. The 
Count warmly defended the oceupation of Bosnia and the 
Herzegovina, saying that without that step Austria would have 
abdicated her rights in the East. He hoped the occupation of 
Novi-Bazar would be effected without bloodshed, and took credit 
to himself for the Convention concluded between Austria and 
Turkey on the subject; which would obviate, he said, any impres- 
sion that in taking Novi-Bazar, Austria was on her way to 
Salonica. Her real object, he declared, was to develope her com- 
mercial relations with Salonica, to secure her position in Bosnia, 
and carry out more fully the Treaty of Berlin. He pointed out that 
all that Austria had done, had been done without any misunder- 
standing with Russia. Finally, he intimated that his successor 
would be chosen to pursue the same policy, and as his successor 
seems to be Baron Haymerle, the second Plenipotentiary at 
Berlin, that intimation seems, on the whole, not improbable. 


The French Prime Minister, M. Waddington, delivered a speech 
last week on the political situation, in which he made a general de- 
fence of his Government, and showed how successful it had been in 
the various difficult problems with which it had to cope when it 
entered on office. The question of an amnesty it had solved in 
a sense consistent with maintaining the dignity of the law and 
of the order of the State, and yet with due regard to the mag- 
nanimity and pity which a strong State should feel to- 
wards misguided political offenders. The election of M. 
Blanqui, for Bordeaux, was annulled in the same constitutional 
spirit. The problem of the return of the Chambers from Ver- 
sailles to Paris had been solved in the same temper of regard 
for public opinion, and for the security of order, with the full 
assent of both those bodies, and of the National Assembly 
which is constituted by their union. In the spirit of true 
sobriety, the suggestion that the previous Government ought 
to be impeached, and all the old sores reopened, had been rejected, 
and the policy of reprisals and revenge definitively negatived. 
Finally, for M. Jules Ferry’s Education Bill, M. Waddington 
repudiated any imputation of a persecuting motive. It interfered 
in no degree with either the liberty of public worship or the 
freedom of the parochial clergy. As for the freedom of teach- 
ing, the State must be the judge whether or not it was needful 
to interfere with that, in order to prevent the younger genera- 
tion from being taught to hate and subvert the new institutions. 
It was a fair question for discussion whether or not the best 
and least violent means necessary to prevent such an evil had 
been taken, but that the Government was pursuing a legitimate 
end could not, he thought, be denied. We should have sup- 
posed that if the parents of France have freely voted the 
Republic, they may safely be trusted to see that their children 
are not taught to overthrow it. 





The French Conseils-Généraux have verified our expectation 
as to their views of the 7th Clause of M. Jules Ferry’s Educa- 
tion Bill. Thirteen of these bodies have passed resolutions in 
its favour; more than twice as many, twenty-seven, have 
passed resolutions against it; while one has been equally 
divided, and six have ignored it. As a considerable majority 
of these bodies are now strongholds of the Republicans, this 
means that the moderate Republicans themselves disapprove 
the Bill for which M. Waddington apologises in so carefully 
modulated, not to say so dubious a tone. 





The Figaro has produced another of its very doubtfully 
authentic colloquies, the hero of the occasion being, in this 





instance, Prince Jerome Napoleon. Like M. Jules Simon, Prince 
Napoleon is stated to disapprove of Article 7 in M. Jules 
Ferry’s Education Bill, and to be entirely moderate in his 
ecelesiastical policy, though ‘he ‘sticks to it that he is, as he 
always has been, anti-Clerical,—that is, for keeping the power 
of the State over the clergy well in force. The Prince is stated 
to expect that the moderate Republicans will be so hampered in 
this policy by the Extremists, that they will dissolve the Cham- 
bers, and that then the country will return an Extremist 
Parliament,—a Parliament disposed to persecute in the interests 
of unbelief. This will disgust France, who will then find 
no resource but in a return to the Empire,—with Prince 
Jerome Napoleon as her guarantee against a propagandist 
Atheism. An odd guarantee! But probably too much confid- 
ence must not be placed in these inspired conversations of the 
Figaro. ‘The Gauwlois denies even the smallest foundation in 
fact for the colloquy. 


It seems that the negotiations for the marriage of the King 
of Spain with the Princess Marie Christina, daughter of ‘the 
late Archduke Charles Ferdinand, and cousin of the Emperor 
of Austria, are now proceeding prosperously at Arcachon, where 
King Alfonso is now on a visit to the Princess and her mother. It 
is telegraphed from Madrid that when the new marriage comes 
off, the occasion will be seized to settle the difficulty of Don 
Carlos’s claims as a pretender, by conferring on him the title of 
Infante, with a large allowance, Don Carlos, on his part, de- 
finitively renouncing his claim on the throne of Spain. Such 
an arrangement would, indeed, be highly politic, however little 
Don Carlos may be entitled to such a reward for the needless 
and ruthless war which he brought upon Spain. But is it 
true that he has assented to such an arrangement? As a 
rule, pretenders hug their fancied rights with an ideal love far 
too sincere to admit of their resigning them even for wealth 
and prosperity. tM 

Lord Winmarleigh,—better remembered in England by the 
name of Wilson-Patten, under which he sat so long in the 
House of Commons,—in addressing the Lancashire Agricultural 
Association on Tuesday, very prudently endeavoured to undo 
some of the mischief which Lord Beaconsfield’s foolish speech at 
the Mansion House on “the three incomes’ which the soil always 
produces, may have done amongst Tory agitators with slender 
knowledge or slenderer brains. The plan for attenuating severe 
agricultural depression which seemed to Lord Winmarleigh more 
simple than any other, was a reasonable readjustment of rent. 
“ Tf the times were bad, then the rent of land must come down. 
Rent must be proportioned to the value of land, as regulated by 
its produce.” That is excellent sense, and is ‘virtually an 
answer to the strange and wild doctrine of the three incomes 
which land is bound to produce. The only objection is that 
Lord Winmarleigh contemplates, apparently, readjustments as 
matter of favour, when the farmers will demand readjust- 
ments as matter of right; and when they will reasonably ask 
also for facilities for settling the matter without readjustments 
at all, by becoming, so far as opportunity permits, the owners 
of the soil they till. 


It is telegraphed by the Times’ correspondent at Philadelphia 
that General Grant has consented to take the chairmanship of 
the company for “suppressing” the isthmus of Panama—to 
use the phrase first applied to M. Lesseps—by carrying out the 
Nicaraguan ship-canal. If General Grant accepts this post, and 
Nicaragua makes the requisite concession, we suspect the canal 
will be made. General Grant has at least shown a great capacity 
for adequately measuring the means requisite to accomplish 
great ends, and for finding those means, even when they are 
somewhat costly. It is added that he has no intention of com- 
peting for the Presidency. We suppose, in that matter, he 
will take whatever democratic destiny may choose to confer; 
but, in the meantime, we believe he would be doing more for 
his fame by coopling his name with this great pacific enterprise, 
than by attempting once more,—what he has gained himself 
no public credit by attempting twice before,—to govern a people 
who can hardly be well governed except by great political 
sagacity, combined with a rare power of making that sagacity 
felt. 

Mr. Gladstone made an interesting speech at a flower-show 
in Hawarden Park, on Thursday, on the opportunities for a 
greater development of profitable gardening. He pointed out 
that we import yearly into the country fruits such as we can 
grow in it to the amount of £2,200,000, and vegetables to the 
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amount of £3,000,000, and he did not see why these fruits and 
vegetables could not be profitably produced at home. Quoting from 
an admirable article on the subject in Macmillan’s Magazine, to 
which some weeks ago we called the attention of our readers, Mr. 
Gladstone told his audience that a gentleman on the Hudson 
River, in the Northern States of America, has got an apple- 
garden of 200 acres, and all of these, apples which are direct 
descendants of English apples of former generations. Yet 
these apples are now sent back to England. If, at the high 
rate of wages paid for labour in America, it paid this gentleman 
to send us his apples, would it not pay English cottagers to 
grow such apples for the English market themselves? He 
believed that weeds robbed farmers and cottagers of more sub- 
stance than all other robbers put together. No weed should 
ever be allowed to seed, for “one year’s seed is seven years’ 
weed.” Mr. Gladstone also insisted on the profit which the 
culture of flowers for sale might bring, mentioning the many 
nosegay-shops which London can now boast of, and which pro- 
vincial towns would soon emulate. The whole speech, indeed, 
was full of flower and fruit in the best sense, though as far as 
possible from being flowery. 


The meeting of the British Association has been, on the 
whole, a lively one, and the discussions on geographical dis- 
covery and the various native races of South Africa have 
been unusually interesting. A very curious account was given 
by Commander Cameron,—who is, however, a little too apt to 
try to be funny about the disgusting details of cannibalism,—of 
the system of telegraphs in use in Urua, a large native State 
between Lake Tanganyika on the east, and Ulundi on the 
West :—* They had a call on the drum for everybody’s name, 
and could ask questions and convey intelligence over hundreds 
of miles, and receive answers almost immediately. In war, 
messages were constantly sent enormous distances, to bring up 
reinforcements, or to stop them coming.” This is very remark- 
able testimony to the organising power of a race cut off from 
all connection with the great body of civilisation. It appears 
from Commander Cameron’s account that lake-dwellings on 
piles, like the old lake-dwellings of Switzerland, are known in 
Urua, but that, for the most part, the villages are built on dry 
land. 


We have probably said enough elsewhere on the general sub- 
ject of Dr. Pye Smith’s address to the Section of Anatomy and 
Physiology in the British Association last Monday, in praise of 
Vivisection. But we must make one remark on a passage of 
Dr. Pye Smith’s, which shows how little he apprehends the 
position of the humanitarians he so much despises. He speaks 
of men who would prohibit war to save the artillery horses, and 
who would condemn a country surgeon for riding a horse to 
death, if need be, to save the life of a patient,—a course 
which he calls “a vivisection far more painful than the 
immense majority of those of the laboratory.” In talk- 
ing in this way, Dr. Pye Smith shows great ignorance 
of his opponents. What we contend for,—and he against, 
—is the principle that we ought to associate the higher 
animals with ourselves, both, in fellow-feeling and in fellow- 
work, so that we come to require of them the sort of 
sacrifices which we should require, mutatis mutandis, of our own 
race, but not others which we should shrink with horror 
from so requiring. No country surgeon would hesitate to 
work himself to death, if need were, for a patient in a 
critical condition, any more than to ride his horse to 
death. What he requires in such emergencies from his 
horse would increase his feeling of true sympathy with this 
useful fellow-labourer, instead of diminishing it. The same 
may be said of the sufferings of horses in war. They suffer 
with their masters. What is shocking and demoralising is the 
treatment of animal pain as a matter wholly incommensurate 
with human pain, and not to be counted by the same standard 
of value. And is it quite fair in Dr. Pye Smith to talk as if 
the whole controversy raged round experiments of very trivial 
pain? The question of the right to torture, and torture griev- 
ously, if need be, for adequate scientific ends, is the question 
really at issue. That is the right for which Dr. Pye Smith con- 
tends, and against which we, with the deepest conviction of its 
immorality, protest. 


A Congress of German Societies for Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals (Thierschutz Verein) has just closed its labours at 





Gotha. The Congress was very well attended by upwards of 
80 representatives of German societies, and by many delegates 
from the societies of other countries, including Monsieur and 
Madame Lembcké from Copenhagen, Baroness von Schwartz 
from Rome, and Mr. Gilbert and Mr. -Cobbe from the 
Victoria-Street Society for Protection of Animals from Vivi- 
section. Among the subjects debated in the Congress, that of 
Vivisection occupied a prominent place, Baron Ernst von Weber 
and Herr W. Wulff bringing forward a motion pledging the 
Congress to seek the legislative restriction of the practice 
throughout Germany. Herr Marquart, President of the Con. 
gress, and also President of the Dresden Society for Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, was opposed to Baron Weber's proposal, 
as were in all 28 representatives at the Congress; but these 
gentlemen were entirely out-voted by 57 supporters of Baron 
Weber. It may thus be considered that a large majority of the 
German Societies are pledged to exert themselves to obtain a 
law against Vivisection considerably more stringent than the 
English Act of 1876. At the conclusion of the Congress, a 
German Anti-Vivisection League was founded; and it was 
arranged that it should hold its first annual meeting next 
summer, at Brussels. 


The Times a short time ago, in a very interesting paper on 
colour-blindness, brought out the very great danger to which, in 
certain callings, colour-blindness, especially when not recog- 
nised by those who suffer from it, exposes both themselves and 
the public. Among nearly 8,000 railroad employés in Sweden, 
to whom the power to discriminate at once the colour of the 
various signal-lamps and signal-flags is quite essential, 2°15 per 
cent. were found on testing to be colour-blind; while of nearly 
1,500 tested in Swiss schools and avocations, 6°58 per cent. 
were colour-blind. Among 10,387 males in American schools 
and colleges, 288 were found to be unable to discriminate reds, 
75 greens, and 68 were partially colour-blind, making a total of 
431, or 4149 per cent. These last observations were made by 
Dr. Jeffries, the author of the book on colour-blindness published 
by Osgood, of Boston, and reviewed in the Times, and Dr. Jeffries 
gives abundant evidence to show that it is a defect very often 
trausmitted by descent from generation to generation, It ap- 
pears, however, that not infrequently it is rather want of atten- 
tion and teaching, than absolute want of faculty, which produces 
an apparent inability to distinguish colours. Mr. W. H. Stone 
mentions, in a letter to the 7'imes of Monday, an interesting case 
in one of the wards of St. Thomas’s Hospital, in which a coster- 
monger, who at first appeared to be colour-blind, was taught 
by one of the Sisters his “ chromatic alphabet” (which is learnt 
on properly assorted skeins of Berlin wool), and at last became 
a proficient in it. 


The speed of carrier-pigeons appears to depend as much on 
the clearness of their sight as on the strength of their wings. 
In an experiment recently made with some Berlin pigeons, on 
a clear day, a distance of over 300 miles, from Cologne to Berlin, 
was accomplished in five hours and a half, or at the rate of 
nearly sixty miles an hour; while the most expeditious of a 
group let loose the next day—a day not of the same kind—took 
twelve hours to reach Berlin. Hence, it would appear that in 
the latter case a good deal of the pigeons’ time was taken up in 
exploring the country for landmarks, as was some of Mr, 
Forbes’s, in his ride from Ulundi with the news of Lord Chelms- 
ford’s victory. It is not instinct, but sight, by which the carrier. 
pigeon guides its flight. 


The need for a new classification of the crime of murder, 
which we urged a week or two ago, in writing on the scandal 
at Derby concerning the verdict on Mainwaring for his murder 
of a policeman, has been illustrated with great force by 
Lord Justice Thesiger, in addressing the grand jury at 
Warwick. No doubt every jury ought to be allowed to de- 
termine whether the crime committed has been deliberate and 
intentional murder, in which case it ought to be punished by 
death, or only violence resulting in death where the intention 
was not murderous, or where, as in infanticide, there is a strong 
presumption of a physically disordered brain. If the Bill 
establishing a new Criminal Code should be reintroduced and 
passed next year, this classification should be introduced in it; 
—was indeed partially introduced in it, but not, as many law 
reformers think, with sufficient clearness and simplicity. 


Consols were on Friday 97} to 97§. 
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—_——@——— 
CONSERVATIVE LIBERALS AND THEIR FUNCTIONS. 


\ R. GOSCHEN’S speech at Ripon, in which he announces 
1 frankly the peculiar position which he holds in the 
Liberal party, as a statesman opposed to further inroads on the 
Constitution as it now exists in relation to our representative 
institutions, and inclined also to insist more on our national 
position and the dignity of our foreign policy, than the 
Radicals at least are often disposed to do, brings very dis- 
tinctly before the Liberal party the question—what the function 
of such Liberals as Mr. Goschen ought to be, how we may 
best use them, and what we may well learn from them. For 
there is no doubt but that Mr. Goschen remains, what he 
always was, a hearty Liberal,—Liberal in home policy, Liberal 
in foreign policy, and not in the least disposed to follow such 
so-called Liberals as Mr. Roebuck into their Tory-democracy 
and Jingo-spread-eagleism. There is not a sign or hint of 
any leaning towards the “ educated Conservatism” of Lord 
Beaconsfield, in Mr. Goschen’s speech. On the contrary, he 
speaks as a Whig who distrusts the democratic tendency 
both at home and abroadj—at home, because it is 
too much disposed to flatter ignorance; abroad, because 
it is too much disposed to bluster, with tacit reference to 
the effect produced by bluster on the masses at home. Hence 
Mr. Goschen is in some sense even more opposed to the Tory 
democrats than the mass of Liberals themselves. He is as 
much opposed to their Toryism, and even more opposed to 
their democracy. He accepts the Reform Act of 1867, with 
all its anomalies even, not because he likes it,—it is 
probably much too democratic for him,—but because he 
knows that you cannot go backward in these matters,— 
you cannot recede from concessions to the people; and that 
if you once propose to touch its anomalies, you open 
the flood-gates and let in the unknown. Nevertheless, 
he evidently dislikes the settlement of 1867, not because 
of its shortcomings in relation to popular representation, 
but because of its excesses. And he dislikes it the more 
because he agrees with Lord Beaconsfield thatit frequently tends 
to the triumph of opinions less Liberal, instead of more 
Liberal, than those which would be sanctioned by a more 
restricted suffrage. 

Our readers well know that we do not agree with Mr. 
Goschen’s conclusions in relation to the franchise, and regret 
his resolye to oppose the extension of household suffrage to 
the counties. We differ with him, however, more because we 
believe that with every class fairly represented in Parliament, 
we should have a much greater motive-power for those large 
popular reforms by which the masses benefit most,—because, 
without household suffrage, the Education Act would have been 
impossible, and without household suffrage in the counties, the 
thorough application of that Act to the children of the agricul- 
tural labourer will remain impossible—than because we differ 
from him in thinking that a popular franchise will often secure 
a much fuller expression to illiberal prejudices and ignorant in- 
stincts, than to thoroughly Liberal convictions. However, we 
must take our statesmen as we find them. No one would 
desire such men as Mr. Goschen to be untrue to their own 
convictions for any party reason. Moreover, though we dis- 
agree with him, we believe that the existence of this Conser- 
vative Liberalism in the Liberal ranks may be made a good, 
and not an evil. As we have got him, how ought we to 
use him ? 

To make, in the first place, a purely practical suggestion, 
we should have liked to use him to wrest a county 
from the Conservatives. And, with his views on the 
question of the county suffrage, we think he might 
have succeeded. The farmers are not in a mood to give 
the franchise to their labourers. But, for any other purpose, 
they are in as good an attitude of mind, probably, for admitting 
Liberal ideas, as we can hope to find them in for many years 
to come. We cannot help regretting that Mr. Goschen, as he 
must leave the City, has turned to a small borough, instead of 
to one of the many counties conquered from us at the last 
election, where not only his Liberalism, but his peculiar shade 
of Liberalism, might have been an advantage to him, instead 
of an embarrassment. 

In the next place, we think that Liberals like Mr. Goschen 
are of the greatest possible use in keeping all true Liberals on 
their guard against the dangers of democracy,—dangers which 
the Tories regard as the chief set-off against its evils, and 





in the domestic as in the foreign policy of the Government. 
Nothing is more remarkable in Mr. Goschen’s speech at 
Ripon than his disgust for that “coaxing” policy, that 
delight in giving sops, that horror of discharging un- 
popular duties, by which the first pure Tory democratic 
Government has been distinguished. The “ flabbiness” of 
this Government in its domestic policy was his theme, for more 
than half his speech. The Government, he very justly said, 
had been very economical in reforms, but not in money, 
because reforms cost votes, while money gains votes. ‘ They 
attempted no reforms which cost votes. When they found 
that they were likely to lose votes, they incontinently retired 
from any enterprise. They tripped, they temporised, they 
coaxed, they yielded, and they felt their way. They apolo- 
gised for doing something, when that something was nothing 
at all. They changed inoffensive Bills five times over, before 
they were passed.” This fibrelessness revolts Mr. Goschen. 
An English Administration, he thinks, should stand to its guns 
and do its duty, whether it costs popularity or not. He 
admires the noble tension of Mr. Gladstone’s Administration, 
which carried so much from a pure sense of duty, though the 
cost was a loss of immediate popularity. And no doubt it is 
impossible to appreciate too highly the value of this sort 
of fibre in the Liberal ranks. The true Whigs have always 
shown it. Lord Russell, of whom Mr. Goschen speaks so highly, 
always showed it. But there have been Liberal Ministers 
who did not show it. Lord Palmerston, especially in his last 
domestic administration, showed none of it. That administra- 
tion was almost as “ flabby ” as the administration of Lord 
Beaconsfield. We regard Mr. Goschen’s presence in the 
Liberal ranks then, as one guarantee for this manliness 
and sense of right,—this indisposition to coax the people, 
and to yield to popular pressure, when a duty lies be- 
fore you,—a duty to the nation at large. We shall certainly 
have Liberal administrations which need Mr. Goschen’s warn- 
ing. Indeed, it is barely possible that Lord Hartington him- 
self, who, with all his mettle, is not as yet a laborious states- 
men, will be the better for a little check upon his political 
indolence and love for easy-going. 

In the next place, we are sure that Mr. Goschen may be 
very useful in helping us to secure, at the next reconsideration 
of the Reform question, that sort of fair and equal representa- 
tion of the whole people which the so-called principle of re- 
presenting minorities enjoins. Mr. Goschen’s reference to the 
plan of minority-voting now in vogue, was not altogether 
favourable, and no doubt that plan has special disadvantages of 
its own. But we are sure that Mr. Goschen approves 
the true motive of that proposal,—the reasonable wish that 
where a large minority exists, it shall not be altogether 
obliterated in the record of a constituency’s vote, and ap- 
preciates also the fact that while this is a security for 
moderate views not in the ascendant, it is a strictly demo- 
cratic security, which cannot be attacked except by those who 
attack the principle of equal popular representation itself. 
Hence we hope that Mr. Goschen, at the next Reform 
crisis, will do what he can to secure this for us—that reform, 
while it extends the representation, shall extend it to the 
minorities, no less than to the majorities of the constituencies. 

In the third place, we think Mr. Goschen, with his special 
views, may be of the greatest possible service in guarding 
Liberalism against its occasional tendency to washy 
Cosmopolitanism. No one of our Liberal statesmen has 
shown a deeper scorn for the bluster and unreality of the 
present Government’s foreign policy than Mr. Goschen, 
No one has shown better than he has shown, that 
true dignity involves self-control and considerateness for 
other nations, and is totally inconsistent with rhodo- 
montade, or with selfish greed. But still he evidently does 
feel, and feel strongly, that the best way in which 
England can serve other nations is by throwing her 
influence strongly into the scale of Constitutionalism abroad, 
and by exerting that influence with a certain honest pride. 
We regret an expression in his speech which seems 
to show that he differs with us concerning the ini- 
quity of the aggression on Afghanistan. But of this we 
are sure,—that his general views on foreign policy are whole- 
some views, and are equally removed from the showy 
menaces of Lord Salisbury, and the ostentatious non-inter- 
vention of Mr. Bright. 

If, then, Mr. Goschen’s shade of Liberalism may be useful 
to us in protecting us against the natural tendency to coax 
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and flatter the people—in protecting us against the great 
vice of modern reforms, the exclusive representation of 
majorities,—and in protecting us against that unmeaning self- 
abnegation in foreign policy which almost makes a boast of 
not valuing duly the political gains of centuries, only because 
it is our own people, and not some other people, which has made 
these gains,—we do not think we need regret that we still retain 
amongst us a statesman who is not altogether sound on one of 
the critical questions of the day. 





JHE NEW CLAIM FOR LORD SALISBURY’S FOREIGN 
POLICY. 


HE last claim which we have seen made for Lord Salis- 
bury’s foreign policy in the Conservative Press is 
the wisest claim hitherto put forward, because the most 
unsubstantial and unreal as yet advanced for it,—the most 
difficult to refute. It is that England by her policy at 
Berlin has broken up the Triple Alliance, divided Austria 
from Russia definitively, and to some extent alienated Ger- 
many from Russia also. This is a very safe assertion to 
make, because, first, nobody knows whether the facts are so; 
next, nobody knows whether, even if the facts are so, the cause 
for them is the cause assigned,—which seems, indeed, very un- 
likely,—or is some other and quite different cause entirely 
unrelated to anything England has done. Lastly, nobody 
knows whether, even if the facts are so, and the cause be the 
cause assigned, the result is one on which we ought to con- 
gratulate ourselves, or the reverse. In the abstract, one would 
hardly venture to say that a very decided and serious estrange- 
ment between two great neighbouring Powers was more likely 
to lead to good results than to ill. If, indeed, the three 
Powers concerned were sure to pursue jointly bad ends, 
it would be something to have them at least divided 
about those ends, and so held in check by each other; 
but if there were any doubt on that score, it is obvious that 
discord for the sake of discord is not to be accounted a good 
initself. Now, we have the most serious difficulties about all three 
branches of the subject. We see no reason to believe that 
Russia and Austria have quarrelled. We see no reason to 
believe that Russia and Germany have quarrelled. We see no 
reason to believe that if either or both of these quarrels have 
taken place, it is due to the policy of England. And finally, 
we see no reason to believe that if not only have both these 
quarrels taken their place in history, but also these quarrels 
are really due to our policy at Berlin, we have gained 
anything by the achievement, or what is more important 
still, that the world has gained anything by it. But with 
all this doubt hanging over the matter, it is of course very 
easy to talk big, and take immense credit for what has been 
done. What no one can prove, it is not usually easy to dis- 
prove. For an assertion which is vague and doubtful in all 
its parts, you may be pretty sure that the assertor will 
never be brought to shame. 

In the present case, it is in the highest degree doubtful 
whether the fact assumed as the clearest of all,—the estrange- 
ment between Austria and Russia, has taken place at all. It is 
quite true that Austria has got much more European territory 
than Russia has got by the arrangement of Berlin. But it is 
equally certain that it was with Russia’s free and willing 
assent that she got what she did, and that the intention to 
solve the problem of the disturbances in Bosnia and the Her- 
zegovina in this particular fashion,—if the Eastern Question 
came to a settlement,—had long been discussed, and favourably 
regarded by the three great Empires. That Russia now looks 
upon that arrangement with any jealousy, there is no 
evidence. It is true, of course, that Count Andrassy has 
resigned, and that Count Andrassy was the Austrian 
statesman chiefly responsible for the policy of a double 
understanding with Germany and with Russia. But it is 
assumed that his resignation, so far from implying a break 
with Germany, implies a still closer understanding with Ger- 
many; and why, therefore, should it be assumed that his 
resignation implies a break with Russia? If it proved either, 
it should prove both. Further, the Vienna Zagblatt tells us 
that Count Andrassy himself expressly denies any misunder- 
standing with Russia. Of course, it may be said that Count 
Andrassy has resigned because Hungary and he do not like 
the further development of Sclavonic Austria, while he recog- 
nises that the further development of Sclavonic Austria is the 
necessity of the hour. Well, even if it be so, where is the 
evidence that Russia, who certainly contemplated this solu- 
tion of the question from the beginning, feels any jealousy of 





the further development of Sclavonic Austria? Russia herself, 
in the Treaty of San Stefano, resigned the prospect of any 
direct Russian development in Europe, and selected Asia as 
the field for her compensations,—and this was the arrangement 
subsequently agreed to. Why, then, are we to assume that an 
arrangement which Russia had certainly foreseen, which 
she had so far assented to from the first, that Austria 
saw it was not for her advantage to interfere with 
the Russian advance, should now be producing the 
greatest heartburning at St. Petersburg? Austria has got 
neither more nor less than it was well understood before 
the war that she would get. How does that injure the Czar ? 
Still less easy is it to show that Germany and Russia have 
fallen out since the peace. Some of the Russian papers, it is 
true, have been attacking Germany for the way in which her 
influence at the Congress was used, and some of the German 
papers have retorted on Russia that nothing could be more un- 
grateful, because the whole influence of Germany was thrown 
at the Congress into the Russian scale. But newspapers must 
have something to talk about, as we see in England by the 
claim now advanced that the general policy of Lord Beacons- 
field has cut the knot of the Triple Alliance. And as a matter 
of fact, Russia repudiates all responsibility for these Press 
attacks; nor is there a tittle of evidence to show that Germany 
is one whit less Russian in her policy than before the war, or 
Russia one whit less German. If the canards of the Press were 
to count, we might suppose that France has now got designs 
on Belgium, and is about to seize Antwerp. 

But if it be doubtful how far the good understanding be- 
tween the three Emperors is indeed at an end, it is still more 
doubtful whether anything done by England at Berlin can have 
had the effect of terminating it. No doubt the feeble policy 
pursued by Lord Salisbury and Lord Beaconsfield at Berlin 
was as anti-Russian as it could be in its motive, and as fruit- 
less as possible in result. Its one great result was, as we 
know, to divide the two Bulgarias by a geographical line 
which it is still impossible for the Turks to turn into a 
genuine military frontier. But how did that achievement tend 
to alienate either Austria or Germany from Russia? If the divi- 
sion of the two Bulgarias was our work, yet neither of these 
Powers could have been expected to oppose it. It was not 
their interest that the Danube should become a Russian river, 
It was never intended to permit it to become a Russian river, 
and it did not become one. But nothing that we did had any 
effect in stimulating the natural rivalry between Russia and 
the two German Powers in relation to the safe navigation of 
the Danube. Prince Bismarck knew that we were not in earnest 
about Bessarabia, and Count Andrassy knew it also. Neither 
of them took up the cudgels for Roumania at our suggestion. 
All our efforts were fruitless to obtain, through our influence 
over Germany and Austria, a single concession from Russia, 
which we did not think it worth while to insist on for ourselves. 

But if it be doubtful in the highest degree whether there 
has been any dissolution of the understanding between Russia, 
Austria, and Germany, other than the natural cooling-down con- 
sequent upon a great war and the settlement which follows it, if 
it be doubtful whether, even if such a change has taken place, 
our diplomacy had anything to do with it, it is still more doubt- 
ful whether the result of that hypothetical estrangement, on the 
further hypothesis that it has been produced by our diplomacy, 
would be creditable to us and a pledge of future advantage 
either to the United Kingdom or the world. With Austria 
and Russia in harmony as to the Balkan peninsula, it is quite 
certain that it can neither be left to the tender mercies of the 
Turk, nor handed over, bound hand and foot, to the scientific 
government of the Austrian Germans. But with Austria and 
Russia competing against each other, Turkey might recover her 
power for mischief and disorganisation. Again, so long as 
Germany and Russia co-operate in the East of Europe, there 
can be no violent pushing of a dangerous Pansclavonic union ; 
but once let them come to a distinct quarrel, or the prospect of 
a quarrel, and it will be the true policy of Russia, not merely 
to protect the oppressed Sclavs, but to press on the political 
movement of the Pansclavonic agitators. In one word, the 
Eastern policy of Russia, while it is tempered by the wish to 
meet both German and Austrian policies half-way, must be 
a calm, considerate, and civilised policy ; but if it were once 
to be set free from the necessity of co-operating with the two 
great Teutonic States, it might become a fanatic, dangerous, 
and barbarous policy. Hence the new claim put forward 
for the foreign policy of her Majesty’s Government is deficient 
in every element of substantiality. It is most doubtful 
whether the facts are as alleged. It is most doubtful whether, 
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if the facts are as alleged, it is our policy which has brought 
this about. And it is most doubtful of all whether, if the 
facts are as alleged, and if we have brought them about, the 
result is either for our advantage, or for the advantage of 
Europe,—whether, in fact, it is in any sense a credit to us that 
we have brought that result about. 





THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE ON THE PRINCE 
IMPERIAL’S DEATH. 
7. letter from the Adjutant-General in which the opinion 
of the Duke of Cambridge on the Court-martial on 
Captain Carey is conveyed to the General commanding in 
South Africa is framed on an unsatisfactory principle, and 
naturally, therefore, arrives at an unsatisfactory result. Con- 
sidering that the trial has been set aside on the express 
ground that there is no evidence to sustain the charge of mis- 
behaviour before the enemy, it is not very clear why such a 
letter should have been written. It is to be presumed, indeed, 
that the Commander-in-Chief would not have received her 
Majesty’s commands to make known his observations on the 
occurrence of the Ist of June, if it had not been supposed 
that the observations in question were worth making. 
Such a supposition, however, may have rested rather 
on the assumption that the Commander-in-Chief must 
have something important to say, than on any evidence 
that he had anything important to say. There is in- 
deed a meaning that the letter might fairly bear, accord- 
ing to which it would be tantamount to a formal charge 
against Colonel Harrison of disobedience to orders. But, 
inasmuch as nothing is said of any intention to try Colonel 
Harrison by court-martial, it must be presumed that this is not 
the meaning which the letter isintendedtobear. It is improbable 
that if the Commander-in-Chief thought Colonel Harrison 
really responsible for the death of Prince Louis Napoleon, he 
would have held the offence sufficiently punished by a few 
words in a letter to the General commanding in South 
Africa, 

From the first,no doubt, the Prince was a burden to the officers 
who were expected at once to make his stay in South Africa 
pleasant, and to keep him out of harm’s way. The combination 
indeed was in itself an impossible one. The Prince wanted to do 
something striking, something that should serve his turn with 
the French people. Consequently, the Prince, very naturally 
from his own point of view, was always wishing to do the very 
things which the officers to whose charge he was committed 
were most concerned to prevent his doing. It is very difficult 
to be always refusing requests which, in themselves, are per- 
fectly reasonable; and what could in itself be more reasonable 
than a request to be allowed to see a little service, proffered by 
a young man who, if he had not come to see service, had no 
motive for being in South Africa? To give him some kind of 
employment, he was attached to the Quartermaster-General’s 
Department, but he was attached to it under peculiar conditions. 
Lord Chelmsford gave the most stringent instructions that the 
Prince was not to be allowed to go on any distant reconnais- 
sance without special permission, and that, even when engaged 
in surveying operations close to the camp, his party was always 
to be provided with a sufficient escort, and to be accompanied 
by an officer. 

So far the wishes of the Military Authorities in England were 
strictly carried out. Lord Chelmsford exactly understood what 
was required of him, and he gave orders which, had they been 
obeyed, would have made the disaster of the 1st of June impossi- 
ble. On that day Colonel Harrison, the assistant-quartermaster- 
general, allowed the Prince to make a reconnaissance at a con- 
siderable distance from the camp. Before this was allowed, 
Lord Chelmsford’s permission ought to have been asked. It was 
not asked; here, therefore, was a direct disobedience of Lord 
Chelmsford’s orders. More than this, Lord Chelmsford “ had 
reason to believe that throughout the day the Prince was in 
company of Lieutenant-Colonel Harrison, who was occupied 
in guiding a column in its change of camp.” What reason 
Lord Chelmsford could have had to believe that the Prince was 
in one place when, as a matter of fact, he was in another does not 
appear. This was not, however, the only or, as it turned out, 
the worst instance of disobedience on the part of Colonel Har- 
rison to orders. Lord Chelmsford had guarded, as he thought, 
against two contingencies,—employment at a distance from the 
camp, and employment even near the camp without adequate 
protection. The first was met by insisting on special per- 
mission being given, before the Prince was allowed to go on 
any distant expedition ; the second, by the order that however 





near the camp the Prince might be employed, his party was 
always to be provided with a sufficient escort, and to be ac- 
companied by an officer. Lord Chelmsford had consequently 
good right to suppose that he had made what actually happened 
impossible, If only half his orders had been obeyed, the Prince 
might have been alive to-day. If his leave had been asked 
before the Prince started on his expedition, it would, no doubt, 
have been refused, and had the precautions which Lord Chelms- 
ford thought necessary to be observed even when the Prince 
was close to the camp been observed when ‘he was at a dis- 
tance from it, they would, in all probability, have sufficed 
to bring him safely back. If it is extraordinary that 
Colonel Harrison should have allowed the Prince to go on 
a distant reconnaissance, in direct defiance of Lord Chelms- 
ford’s order, it is still more extraordinary that he should 
have allowed him to go on a distant reconnaissance with- 
out the precautions which Lord Chelmsford had prescribed 
when he was engaged in surveying operations close to the 
camp. 

The Duke of Cambridge gives Colonel Harrison credit 
for believing that Lord Chelmsford’s instructions had been 
sufficiently complied with, “though,” the Duke adds, 
“he was mistaken” in so thinking. To us, it is in- 
conceivable that Colonel Harrison could have believed 
anything of the sort. He must have known that the 
Prince was not to be allowed to go to a distance from the 
camp without Lord Chelmsford’s leave, and he allowed him to 
go to a distance without leave. He must have known that, 
even if the Prince was employed near the camp, his party was 
to be provided with an escort, and to be accompanied by an 
officer ; and he allowed him to go without an escort, and only 
accompanied by an officer who believed himself to be under 
the Prince’s orders, and who was consequently useless for the 
purpose contemplated by Lord Chelmsford. Colonel Harrison’s 
orders to Captain Carey “ were not,” the Duke says, “ suffi- 
ciently explicit ; and he failed to impress upon the Prince the. 
duty of deferring to the military orders of the officer 
who accompanied him, and the necessity of guiding him- 
self by his advice and experience.” This censure upon 
Colonel Harrison conveys a very inadequate idea of what 
really happened. If the Prince had been placed under Cap- 
tain Carey’s orders, there would have been no need to im- 
press upon the Prince the duty of deferring to them. The 
Prince knew enough of military matters to be aware that in 
an army personal rank is subordinate to professional rank, and 
that being under Captain Carey’s orders, it was his duty to 
obey them, without waiting to have this duty specially im- 
pressed on him. If, on the other hand, Colonel Harrison 
is to blame for having failed to impress on the Prince 
the necessity of guiding himself by Captain Carey’s 
advice and experience, it can only be on the suppo- 
sition that the Prince was in command of the party. 
Captain Carey cannot have been both the Prince’s 
superior officer and his dry-nurse. It does not appear 
upon what evidence the Commander-in-Chief calls Captain 
Carey’s belief that the Prince held a military rank superior to 
his own “a strange misconception.” On the contrary, it seems 
a most natural misconception,—if, indeed, it were a miscon- 
ception at all. One thing, at all events, is clear, and that 
alone is enough to show that Colonel Harrison’s instructions 
were fatally defective. It is not suggested in the Adjutant- 
General’s letter that Captain Carey was commanding the 
Prince’s escort, or that the party was in any sense an escort. 
If it had been, Lieutenant Carey’s first duty would have been 
to defend the Prince’s life, at the sacrifice of his own. The 
fact that the court-martial has been set aside, is conclu- 
sive proof that this was not Lieutenant Carey’s position. 
He was sent, the Duke of Cambridge says, expressly “ to pro- 
vide that military experience which his younger companion 
had not yet acquired.” That is not the function of an escort. 
It is clear, therefore, that no escort was sent with the Prince; in 
other words, that an order which Lord Chelmsford had given, 
without making any exception whatever, was disobeyed, under 
circumstances which were the very last under which any 
exception would have or ought to have been made. As we do 
not know to what amount of persuasion Colonel Harrison 
yielded, we will not attempt to estimate the magnitude of his 


error. But it is unfortunate that the officer tried by court- © 
martial should have been one who seems to have been in no 


way responsible for the Prince’s death, and not one who, with 
— excuse, was directly concerned in preparing the way 
or it. 
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OUTDOOR RELIEF TO FARMERS. 


E should be sorry to make light of the generosity of 
\ certain landowners who, in consideration of the terrible 
character of the season, have remitted a portion of their 
tenants’ rents. The unhappy farmer whose crops are under 
water, whose hay is unhoused or is too damp to keep, whose 
turnips were sown several times, and yet do not promise well 
after all his pains, and who knows that he must sell cheaply 
the little produce of indifferent quality which he can hope to 
bring to market, is a fit object of compassion. Very wonderful 
is the elasticity of an English farmer. Misfortunes slide off 
him as rain slides off one of his own cleverly thatched ricks. 
He will look sleek and comfortable, and his wife and 
daughters will dress well, while he can demonstrate by 
figures, over a table spread with plenty, that he is a 
ruined man. He rides out storms in which other less 
buoyant classes go down. But this time he has been hard 
hit. Three bad years in succession have been too much for 
him, and indulgence on the part of his landlord is opportune 
and natural. Landlords who have made an abatement in 
rents, in consideration of the hardness of the times—especially 
those who, like Lord Tollemache, have remitted rent according 
to some fixed principle—have acted with public spirit, But it is 
possible to praise too highly the generosity which has come to 
the rescue of struggling farmers. Let us see how they 
would have fared in very bad times under other systems 
of landholding than our own, which, according to Lord 
Beaconsfield’s solemn joke, is the perfection of reason, 
because it yields three incomes, and which requires rent 
to be paid without the slightest regard to the ruin 
of the tenant. Let us look at the principles on this 
subject of the Roman Law, which constitutes the Common 
Law of most of Europe. The substantial effect of that law, 
as stated’ by Vangerow, is that, “if a fruit-bearing piece of 
land is let on lease, and if, owing to extraordinary events, a 
smaller produce can be obtained than might be reasonably ex- 
pected, the lessor must bear a proportionate reduction of the 
rent.” Accordingly, not only was there a remission of rent 
when grave injuries were done by the operations of war, but 
also when extraordinary calamities occurred in consequence of 
inundations or hail-storms. Allowance, too, was made for in- 
juries inflicted by locusts or birds; and the landlord might 
have to forego even the whole of his rent, if the crops had been 
utterly ruined by tempests, drought, wind, or rain. Of course 
there were qualifications of this principle. If the tenant had 
expressly agreed to bear all losses, he could not claim a re- 
mission of rent. If the farmer was really compensated by 
good years in his lease, it was understood that he would 
set off the fertility of one period against the barrenness 
of another. All that we desire to point out is, that the 
principle of remitting rent (partially or wholly), when a 
farmer was the victim of many unusual calamities of great 
severity, was clearly recognised. The Scotch law is to much 
the same effect. Not only does it allow an abatement of rent, 
when the subject-matter of the lease is destroyed, but—we 
here quote a well known authority—*“ exemption or deduction 
may be claimed, although the sterility or vastation be not 
total; if it be what is termed plus quam tolerabile. No 
definition of this phraseology’is given either in the Roman or 
Scotch law; but the common opinion is said to be that 
the tenant is liable for the rent, if the produce exceeds 
the expense of production...... The principle has been 
recognised that an abatement is to be given for sterility 
during one or more years of the lease, without regard to the 
returns during previous years.” When a crop of corn was so 
injured by a storm of hail of unusual violence that the pro- 
duce was not more than would pay for seed and labour, the 
farmer’s rent was remitted for that year: The French law 
is substantially much the same; and the Prussian All- 
gemeines Landrecht recognises the same principle, with 
some differences of application, as the Roman law. We 
need not advert to the diversities in carrying out the prin- 
ciple. It is quite sufficient to say that it has been almost 
universally admitted to be a farmer's right to get an abate- 
ment of rent, when he is prevented by totally unforeseen cir- 
cumstances, not directly affecting his land, from making any 
qrofit out of it. 
~ The more important question, however, is whether this 
principle, so widely recognised, is fair and rational. Rent, it 
must be owned, presumes the existence of surplus produce. We 
may entertain any view about “the law of rent,”—it may be, 
as Adam Smith thought it, the price of a monopoly ; or it may 





be, as Ricardo thought, the price for the inherent advantages 
of the soil; it may be measured, in the case of any particular 
acre, by the difference between the value of it and of the 
worst piece under cultivation, or not. But however analysed, 
it presupposes that the farmer covers his expenses. It implies 
more; it assumes that he gets the current interest on his 
capital, and fair wages for his personal attendance ; and when 
all this is not paid, the sum handed to the landowner, though 
called, in common parlance, “ rent,” is not, in the view of the 
economist, really such. It is of the nature of aforfeit or a penalty ; 
but it is not rent as defined by Ricardo or Mr. Mill. Of course, 
when a lease is so long that it includes years of plenty, the 
landowner may fairly claim to set the good years off against 
the bad. He gets no increase of rent when the crops are ex- 
cellent, and why should he be compelled to make a sacrifice 
when the crops are a failure? This is unanswerable, so far as 
it goes. But it takes no account of the farmers whose leases 
are short, and have not been diversified by good harvests. It 
is beside the question, so far as the multitude of farmers are 
concerned, who have no leases, but who are tenants from year 
to year, with perhaps a friendly understanding that they will 
not be turned out if they vote straight, and do not grumble 
when the squire rides across their wheat, or when his hares 
devour their turnips. In a business point of view, they have 
no right to make their calculations on the assumption that 
they will be able to set the good years off against the bad. 
They are in the position of a fire-insurance company whose 
policy-holders have all their premises in one street, and which 
may be ruined by one conflagration. 

Every one will have a good word for the considerate land- 
lords who do not feel comfortable in drawing high rents from 
farmers on the brink of ruin. Some have remitted 20 
and even 25 per cent. But this-kindliness has its bad 
side. It is not well that farmers should depend on the mercy 
or forbearance of their landlords, It is a blow to their inde- 
pendence. Wedo not much like to see any class getting doles. 
An allowance system is bad for masters and men alike. It 
would be a thousand times better that what is given asa; 
favour could be fairly asked as a right; and it is to this that we 
may come. It is manifest that, with our variable climate, farm- 
ing is a mere variety of betting when a man has no lease, or an 
understanding which is equally good. As a mere tenant from 
year to year, he makes virtually a wager which may turn out 
bad for him, and the consequences of which he may not be 
able to rectify in a good season. His business becomes safe, as 
the Romans, with their usual good-sense, saw, only when 
he has a lease, which enables him to calculate upon 
a fair average return for his capital and toil. This fact 
alone ought to induce every prudent farmer who escapes the 
calamities of this year to insist upon obtaining a lease—unless, 
indeed, he thinks that the uncertainties of farming are too 
great to make him think of entering into any bargains 
to last for several years. But this is not enough. There 
are leases and leases, Many landowners are reluctant to part 
with the practical possession of their land for nineteen or 
twenty-one years, and will not consent to grant leases suffi- 
ciently long to enable a prudent farmer to be sure that he will 
strike a fair balance at the end of it. Others will not hear of 
a lease, unless it is stuffed full of restrictions. Let the farmer 
use his opportunities. Ren‘s have fallen, and landlords are 
anxious about the letting of farms, which lie heavy on their 
hands. Let the farmer press his point, and insist upon getting 
a long lease; and if the Legislature will not give him those 
advantages which he possesses under almost every other 
system of law but our own, let him take care to stipulate for 
them in his lease. 





THE RETROCESSION OF KULDJA. 


HE Chinese reconquest of Eastern Turkestan, which was 
described in the Spectator of April 13th, 1878, has been 
followed, as the fitful intelligence recbived from Central Asia 
has kept us informed, by a persistent demand on the part of 
the Chinese Government for the retrocession to it of the 
province of Kuldja, held by Russia during the last eight years. 
For more than eighteen months the Celestials have, with that 
remarkable determination which is their principal character- 
istic, endeavoured to induce the Russian authorities to concede 
their request, and they have not failed to supplement their 
diplomatic efforts by having recourse to military demonstra- 
tion and to a policy of veiled hostility, along the Tian-Shan fron- 
tier. The question was left, during the first year, in the hands 
of the respective Generals in Central Asia. Tso Tsung Tang 
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conducted these semi-official negotiations on the side of the 
Chinese, and Generals Kaufmann and Kolpakoffsky on that of 
the Russians; but although there were several missions 
despatched between Kashgar and Tashkent in the year 1878, 
nothing came of them. It wasclear that if the Kuldja question 
was to be settled by argument between the military authorities 
on the spot, there could only be one issue of the matter, 
and that an armed collision between the disputants. The 
Pekin Ministry was not prepared for that extreme measure. 
A rupture with Russia did not enter into the sphere of its 
policy, and if Tso Tsung Tang requested permission to follow 
up his demands by an appeal to arms, it was not accorded to 
him. Instead of having recourse to that extreme remedy, a 
special Embassy, under an Ambassador called Chung How, was 
sent to St. Petersburg, in January last, and there it still re- 
mains. There have been frequent rumours as to the progress 
of his negotiations, and at times it has been reported that his 
persistency had been rewarded with a satisfactory result. But 
although it is many months ago since we were told that the 
Russians had admitted the principle of a retrocession of Kuldja 
to the Chinese, they still remain in actual possession of that 
province, Within the last few weeks, there has been a revival 
of these rumours, and apparently they are based now on a surer 
foundation than formerly, for it has become evident that the 
Russian authorities admit the impolicy of making a permanent 
foe of the Chinese, at the same time that they are loth to 
restore Kuldja, without receiving some equivalent in return. 
It is said, and the account—given with slight variations in 
different quarters—is confirmed in many ways, that Kuldja 
will be restored, on the Chinese Government’s paying a sum of 
money in compensation to the Russian merchants, and for the 
military expenses of holding the province during those years. 
There are so many reasons for putting faith in this report, 
that it is scarcely to be wondered at that, despite a statement 
published originally in a Paris newspaper to the effect that 
the Chinese army is on the eve of crossing the Russian 
frontier, it should be received as authentic fact. The settle- 
ment that is suggested appears to avoid all the difficulties of 
the question, and therefore it is not improbable that, even 
should the report be somewhat premature, it represents the 
solution that will ultimately be adopted. Before the cession 
of a province by Russia becomes matter of history, it will be 
well to say something in elucidation of the past bearings of a 
question which, little as is known of it, has attracted very 
general attention. 

When China conquered the provinces of Jungaria and 
Eastern Turkestan, she established her capital at Ili, which 
became the head-quarters of a Viceroy of the whole of the 
Central-Asian possessions. First won, it was also the most 
firmly held. The periodical inroads of the Khoja adventurers 
left Ili undisturbed. Kashgaria was often lost, but won back. 
Tli was never for an instant placed in jeopardy. It was from 
lli, too, that the “ revindicating ” armies came which restored 
to the allegiance of the Emperor possessions that more than 
once had been severed from his sway. Ili became the most 
treasured of the Central-Asian possessions. Without it, the 
rest were valueless, Yet all the triumphs over the Tungan 
rebels and the late Yakoob Beg had failed to obtain what was, 
above all things, desired. Much territory was won back, many 
a rebel felt the keen edge of China's vengeance; but 
Ili, the prized, was still in the hands of the alien. The 
guerdon of victory remained incomplete, so long as it 
was Russian. The circumstances, too, under which it 
had become Russian were such as seemed to preclude the 
idea of an easy cession of it on the part of the Muscovites. 
They had entered it under considerable provocation, and it 
was not likely that they would evacuate it unless the induce- 
ment to do so should be proportionally great. For when, in 
1863, the Mahommedans rose in Kansuh and the cities border- 
ing on the Tian Shan, and cast off the Chinese rule, Ili and 
Kashgaria still remained for a brief space further true in their 
obedience to their lords. And when they rose also in the cities 
of Kashgaria, and invited a Khoja king from over the moun- 
tains to take his own again, Ili still continued quiescent. So 
it had always been before. Ili had ever been staunch; and 
so long as that had been the case, Central Asia, despite the 
fanaticism of a creed and the pretensions of an ousted royal 
family, had remained an appendage of the Manchus. The 
same order of things obtained for a brief space in 1864, but 
not for long. The ulcer had spread too far, the cancer was too 
deeply grafted in the system. The Mussulmans were smitten 
with a fervour not to be explained away by airy theories. The 
most leal of the subjects of the Emperor were on the verge of 





treason, yet the officers refused to doubt the integrity of their 
men. Amongst the Ambans, the opinion was general that the 
Tungani soldiery might be trusted to the death. But the con- 
fidence was misplaced. The Tungani had been infected with the 
prevalent disease. In 1864 and 1865 they rose also in 
Kuldja or Ili, massacred the Chinese authorities, formed an 
alliance with the Tarantchi, or Kashgarian settlers, and after 
committing indescribable atrocities set up as a king a chieftain 
named Abul Oghlan. A writer in a daily journal is quite in error 
in saying that there was no “ overt insurrection” in Ili against 
the Chinese, for not only was there an insurrection, but there 
was a massacre as well. No sooner, however, had the Tungani 
and the Tarantchis overthrown the Celestials, than they com- 
menced quarrelling amongst themselves, and a dreadful condi- 
tion of anarchy prevailed in one of the most prosperous and 
thickly-populated territories in Central Asia. For six years 
they were left to settle their differences between themselves, 
and then, in 1871, the Russians, apprehensive lest Yakoob 
Beg should extend his authority over Kuldja, as he had done 
with the Tungan cities eastward, stepped in and put an end 
to the discord that prevailed. There were many other press- 
ing reasons, beside jealousy of the growing power of the 
Athalik Ghazi, which urged the Russians to take a decided 
measure with respect to Kuldja, and among these not the least 
potent were the restrictions that Abul Oghlan had placed on 
trade intercourse, and the inability to obtain from him repara- 
tion for outrages to Russian subjects. In July, 1871, Kuldja 
was annexed, and reconstituted as a Russian province under the 
title of Priilinsk. It gave the Muscovites a settled frontier, 
for the Athalik Ghazi had pacified the country to the 
south of the Tian Shan, and until the Chinese had overthrown 
the Mahommedan rebels and the Ameer of Kashgaria, Russia’s 
right of possession was never so much as called in question. 
But the Celestials have a retentive memory. In 1871, when 
the Russian troops crossed over into Kuldja, the Minister of 
the Czar at Pekin had not failed to inform the Chinese 
Government that his master had only occupied what was, de 
jure, a Chinese province out of sheer necessity, and that it 
would be restored, so soon as an army should be sent to re- 
occupy it. Then it was not supposed that the feeble Pekin 
Government would ever have the means of despatching a large 
army into the heart of Central Asia. Such a prospect, it was 
said, could only be conceived by a disordered imagination, and 
as the summers passed away, and it was known that the 
Celestials were busily occupied in pacifying their own province 
of Kansuh, it seemed as if the more matter-of-fact view of the 
case were the correct one. But the victorious campaigns of 
1876-77 threw an entirely fresh light upon the subject. The 
valour of Chinese troops and the skill of their Generals had 
proved too much for the powers of resistance of a fanatical 
people and a great military ruler. It was impossible, in the 
face of those events, to say that the Chinese had not sent into 
the heart of Central Asia an army capable of occupying 
Kuldja, and of maintaining order therein. The victories of 
Tso Tsung Tang destroyed the logic of Russia’s occupation of 
Kuldja. It only remained to be seen whether she would strive to 
rectify the flaw in her tenure of the province by resorting to 
the claims of possession and of superior strength. A violation 
of such a promise as that given at Pekin in 1871 would by 
nine-tenths of mankind be held to be venial; its advisability 
alone remained dubious. 

From the latest intelligence, it appears that the exigencies of 
policy have been thrown into the same scale as the preserva- 
tion of good-faith. In a short time, the Russians may be ex- 
pected to evacuate the province, and the Chinese will replace 
them. Few will venture to deny that the money recompense 
which the Russians are to receive has been deserved. Their 
management of Kuldja has been termed “ the brightest spot in 
their Central-Asian administration,” and no one will grudge 
them a reward for an act which must, to some extent, have 
been disinterested. Of the actual effect of this step it is diffi- 
cult to write with any degree of certitude. Broadly speaking, 
it might be anticipated that it would be accompanied by a de- 
cline in the prestige of Russia, but it must be remembered 
that it is probable that it will be followed by a revival of the 
old alliance between Russiaand China. The Celestials will have 
obtained what they wanted, and there will be no reason left 


for their bearing any malice against their neighbours. If ~ 


the Russian authorities play their cards with the same astute- 
ness and calm decision which the cession of Kuldja would 
proclaim, they may be expected to turn to its full use the 
friendship and alliance of the Chinese, both in respect of com- 
mercial advantages, and also of those of high policy. But for 
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the moment, the prospect of a retrocession of Kuldja is most 
important, as marking the close of the Chinese campaign in 
Central Asia, The task is finished which sent Manchu 
soldiers along the tracks of the arid Mongolian deserts, to en- 
counter unknown foes, and to overcome obstacles that 
could not be estimated beforehand. The Empire has 
been restored to its original limits, and the insolence 
of rebels has once more been proved a vain thing, 
when brought into contact with a great and well-organised 
power. The laurels which were placed on the brows of Chinese 
Generals and soldiers by three consecutive triumphs, including 
* that over the Panthays, have not been fated to fade in a contest 
with the Russians. They have been made the more brilliant 
by a peaceful triumph, not less remarkable than those which 
were obtained at the point of the sword. 








ROKEBY. 


\ 7 ALTER SCOTT, who, to quote the words of Dr. Whitaker, 

the learned historian of Richmondshire, “ diffused much 
innocent and elegant pleasure by his writings,” has no doubt 
done much to spread the fame of Rokeby, but it is not at all 
clear to us where his influence in this respect has told. In the 
North of England, we believe, the beauty of Teesdale, and 
especially of this part of it, has always been recognised with 
something like patriotic affection; and as for the South, we 
found it hard to prevent our friends there, when we said we 
were going to Rokeby, from confusing it with Rugby, and pity- 
ing us accordingly. In 1811, Mr. Morritt writes to his friend 
Scott,—* Should I, in consequence of your celebrity, be obliged 
to leave Rokeby, from the influx of Cockney romancers, artists, 
illustrators, and sentimental tourists, I shall retreat to Ashestiel, 
and thus visit on you the sins of your writings. At all 
events, however, I shall certainly raise the rent of my inn at 
Greta Bridge, on the first notice of your book, as I hear 
the people of Callander have made a fortune by you.” The 
poem was published in 1813, but it is not on record that Mr. 
Morritt was ever in any danger of being driven from his home. 
Was it that the Roundheads were unpalatable in fiction, as the 
poet himself and his friend, Mr. Morritt, thought; or that the 
poem was bad, as the world thinks (and there are certainly very 
few nice characters depicted in it); or is it that canny York- 
shire is so very much less emotional than Perthshire! 
Rokeby is, indeed, a show-place, but guides who, on 
the other side of the Tweed, would spout Sir Walter in 
the face of every big rock in the path, making us feel 
what Byron calls “the fatal facility of octosyllabic verse,” 
here do their work in plain prose, and do not injure our pleasure 
at all. Our guide is an old soldier, who has gone through a 
campaign in Afghanistan and the defence of Lucknow. We 
enter the park, which, for a quarter of a mile, differs little from 
any other park. We go through a wicket-gate, and at once 
come upon “ the mountain rent and riven,” which, according to 
Scott, might be imagined as giving a channel to the stream. So 
far from there being anything like a mountain in the case, 
everything is on a very small scale, except the trees and the 
butterburs. What we really see, after emerging from a thicket 
of yew trees, close by the gate, is a dark-brown river, making its 
way quietly over a smooth-lying rock-bed, with very stately 
beech and sycamore trees on one side, and on the other a line of 
low cliffs, nowhere more than fifty feet in height, half hidden 
by clumpy sycamores and ivy, and crowned by Scotch firs 
above. All this is so beautiful in itself (a fine day being taken 
for granted), that the vulgar element of size is not needed to 
awaken our admiration. Scott’s exaggeration of scale is, in 
fact, a survival of the method of description in vogue before his 
time, when to express any excitement of feeling about what we 
should call picturesque scenery, it was necessary to speak of all 
rocks and mountains as if they were always frowning and black, 
beetling and big. Our forefathers really had no sense of scale 
in these matters. Daniel Defoe, who travelled in this part of 
the world, could hardly find words strong enough to express his 
sense of its terrible wildness. Now-a-days, we might call such 
scenery dull and gloomy, if we saw it in dull weather, 
but we should never think of calling it anything worse. In 
, truth, weather cannot be too fine for Rokeby. By noontide or 
by twilight, a fair summer day makes it grand with colour and 
strong light and shade. The sunbeam slides through one mass 
of leaves after another, lights up entanglements of ivy and trail- 
ing plants, fills the recessed angles of the limestone crags with 


soft greenish-golden light, and rests on the warm grey surface 
of one, while another, perhaps close by, is left, with all its 
square joints and fissures, in most delicious shadow. Then the 
water, if the river is low, is of the colour of a topaz, to begin 
with, and so shallow in many places that the sunbeam can be 
traced almost right across on the smooth sandstone floor, or 
flecks it with patches of dazzling light; and over these burning, 
bright spaces you can see the shadow of the foam-globes pass 
swiftly, where a current, after having caught against one of the grey 
stones lying in mid-stream, with a dancing ripple, flows onward,. 
marked by a long, slender chain of eager little foam-bubbles. 
Trees rise high above (the blue of the sky showing vividly 
amongst their topmost sprays), with a profuse undergrowth of 
every green thing which flourishes in Teesdale, from sycamores 
and elms down to roses and honey-suckles, ragwort, wood- 
spurge, and the brightest of wood-sorrel. Tumbled about be- 
neath these, again, half in and half out of the water, is the wreck 
of storm and flood, great blocks of stone and pale skeletons of 
dead trees. A little further on, the limestone wall comes out 
on the other or left-hand side of the Greta (it is a marked 
feature in Rokeby scenery that you never get a precipice on 
both sides of the river-hollow at once, but always find 
an alternation of sheer cliff on one side, with smooth 
meadow and rounded bank on the other), and we have on our 
right hand an open space, occupied in this instance by a yew- 
grove, of which more anon. Then comes a passage where the 
actual bed of the stream is deeply trenched, and is altogether 
composed of huge blocks of mountain limestone, amongst which 
the water forces its way. As the trees here almost meet over- 
head, leaving only an irregular strip of sky between them, this 
is, perhaps, on the whole, the most notable scene in the park. 

A few steps further, with or without crossing the Dairy Bridge, 
bring us to the far-famed junction of the Greta and the 
Tees. The guide-book grudgingly hints that this scene has been 
over-praised, and that Devonshire can beat it. We have reason to 
believe that Turner, who knew what Devonshire can do, did not 
think so. A point on the right bank of the Greta commands 
his view. The drawing has been engraved in the Yorkshire 
series, and belongs now, by Mr. Ruskin’s gift, to the University 
of Oxford. To his repeated praises of this drawing and his 
estimate of the vast amount of truth which it contains, we 
humbly subscribe, if we regard it without too much reference 
to the real scene; but having Greta and her many-channelled 
waters before us, and taking Turner’s work as a representation 
of them, we must hold that it is a crucial case of the inade- 
quateness of skill and feeling—of genius, in fact—to make up 
for the want of complete knowledge. Or perhaps we may more 
justly take the drawing as an instance to show how much less 
interest was felt in a certain set of truths by a supremely great 
artist at that time, than would probably be felt by such an 
artist now. The larger stream of the Tees flows directly towards 
us, with thick woods and ledges of pale-grey limestone on either 
side, until it turns aside, as if it were pushed out of its course 
by the little, impetuous Greta, and the layers of rock which form 
its channel. These layers are, it must be owned, very geometri- 
cal-looking indeed, and it would try the resources of the 
greatest composer to give their true character consistently with 
pleasantness of pictorial effect. From the number and minute- 
ness of their shallow furrows, one might almost imagine that 
some water-sprite of great power and evil temper had dealt 
with Greta as Cyrus, in the old Herodotean story, did with a 
river which put him to much trouble and delay in getting 
across it. Cyrus “paid off Gyndes,” says the historian, by 
distributing him into so many driblets that an army 
could cross dry-shod ; and Greta, in dry weather, is almost lost 
in the little conduits which traverse, like veins, in all directions, 
the pavement of bare grey rock. Turner has almost ignored 
this level floor, with its exact divisions ; he has preferred to dwell 
on the débris which chokes the river-bed; but he has given as 
the victory of the Greta over the larger stream, the texture of 
the sandstone blocks, the plumy toss and fullness of the smaller 
trees, and above all, the solemn, rigid respectability of the three 
large elms which guard the house. We cannot but feel that the 
art-power which made the stiffness of these elms pictorial, could 
have done as much for the complete geological truth of the rock- 
foreground, had it so willed. The Greta is by no means always 
shallow. Like the Tees, it is liable to sudden and dangerous floods, 
At such times, the river comes down like a solid wall of water, 
and many are the stories told of hair-breadth escapes. We will 





tell one with a comical side. William IV., when Duke of 
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Clarence (perhaps Scott’s influence told on him), came to see 
the park, and on the very day when one of these unexpected 
floods occurred. While he was walking with Mr. Morritt, the water, 
as if by magic, rose five or six feet. He watched it with great 
interest, and then turned round and politely thanked his host for 
the very picturesque surprise which he had contrived for him. 

There is not much history connected with Rokeby. The 
Morritts have been here about a century; the Robinsons held 
it rather longer; and before them, we know of no other owners 
but the Rokebys, who had lands here at the Conquest. 
They were a knightly race, whose names have a place in Frois- 
sart’s “ Chronicles ’’ and ballad-story. Moreover, in 1408, Sir 
Ralph Rokeby, high sheriff of Yorkshire, made head against the 
Earl of Northumberland, and defeated him and his insurrection 
at Bramham Moor. The Rokebys retained their high position 
until the Civil War, but having taken the part of Charles I., were 
so heavily fined that they lost their estate. During the latter 
half of the last century, two aged women who bore the name ot 
Rokeby, and were of the lineage of that ancient and then nearly 
forgotten house, died in great poverty, in one of the small 
cottages between the Morritt Arms and Thorpe Grange. 

We leave the junction safely—few do; half of the pleasure of 
every party which comes here is conveying dripping friends who 
have fallen into the river, to be dried at the good fire of the inn— 
and cross the Dairy Bridge to Mortham Tower. This is said to be 
the most southerly example of the Border fortress or peel-tower, 
and was built in the fifteenth century. It has been “ carefully 
restored,” but still has its irregularly embattled tower, its narrow 
winding stairs, and its barnekyn enclosure, well walled about, 
for the protection of cattle. It stands on the site of a still 
earlier house, which the Rokeby of the day built, after his own 
hall, on the other side of the river, had been burnt by the Scots, 
after Bannockburn, Had “long” Sir Thomas Robinson been 
content to live here as the Rokebys did, his descendants might 
have been here still, but he spent nearly the whole estate in 
building a splendid new hall, and then had to sell both house and 
tand to Mr. Morritt. This Mr. Morritt was the father of 
Seott’s old friend, and was likewise not unprovided with a 
poet. Mason was frequently at Rokeby, and not only sang 
the praises of the park, in that ponderously dull poem, 
“The English Garden” (at least, we are told so, for we 
altould never ‘have the courage to cope with the work itself, 
forithe sake of verifying the statement), but furbished up seats 
anid -summer-houses in it, opened out points of view, painted 
‘arabesques and urns on the walls of a room by the Dairy Bridge, 
‘amd even designed a tripod-shaped font for the church. The 
‘Dairy Bridge reminds us’that'we are forgetting the “ Mortham 
debby,” as the ghost of the Rokebys is called. ‘She is-said’to be a 
bemitiful lady (though ‘how tradition is enabled toassert this, we 
know'not, for she is-‘headiess). Dressed in ‘trailing ‘white silk, 
she ‘walks the sombre yew-tree grove just above ‘the bridge, 
by twilight. Some say she was a'lady of Rokeby, murdered by 
robbers, others that her husband killed her in a fit of jealous 
fury. However this may be, the story goes that after being 
‘long confined under the arch of the Dairy Bridge by priestly 
pfayers and conjurations, she ‘was, in 1771, released from 
her imprisonment, by the destruction of the bridge in 
a flood. We ourselves sometimes wonder whether the whole 
legend may not be the result of Sir Walter’s clamorous 
outery for traditions,—“ true or false, he cared not, so long as 
they'were picturesque.” “Is there a legend?” he often asked, 
says Mr. Morritt. “ Sometimes, I was forced to confess there 
was none.” “Then,” said he, “ Let us‘make one; nothing so 
easy as to make a tradition.” 

Rokeby is a very paradise of wild-flowers. It used to bea para- 
dise of birds, too, until lately, but the cruelly hard-winter, with 
its snow lying for five long months on the ground, has'told on 
them with frightful severity. Not a chirp, or twitter, or quiver 
of wings is to be heard,—not a blackbird, thrush, or red-breast 
to be seen. A friend, after a month’s residence here, tells us 
that, swallows excepted, he has only seen four small birds ; and 
the inhabitants say that all last winter, although they spread 
crumbs, they found what a parish clerk of our acquaintance 
invariably called “ the feathered fools of the air ” lying dead by 
hundreds. 





MISS GENEVIEVE WARD. 
M's GENEVIEVE WARD is an actress of very remark- 
able power, second to none certainly but Miss Ellen 
Terry now on the English Stage. In the very clever little 





melodrama called Forget-me-Not, by Messrs. Grove and Meri- 
vale, in which Miss Ward is now acting at the Lyceum,— 
and a cleverer bit of dialogue we have not had for some 
years back,—Miss Genevitve Ward shows ample variety of 
power, though as yet she fails distinctly, we think, in the purely 
tragic speeches, and in expressing the agony of fear with 
which the melodrama closes. In the first place, she has a fine 
figure and voice, the true physique of an actress. In the next 


place, Miss Ward has quiet power in every line of her face and © 


in every gesture, and that itself is one of the highest requisites 
of an actress, for it makes everything she does interesting. 
Again, she is perfectly simple and refined in her manner, and 
her playfulness has an air of real distinction,—it is that of a 
woman in whom playfulness is the unbending of strength, 
not the dissipation of all the little energy of character there 
is. And whatis-more perhaps than any of these characteristics, 
Miss Ward is not absorbed in her own part. She is as anxious 
to give full effect to the parts of the other actors as she is 
to her own. Indeed, like all true actors, who forget them- 
selves in their art, it is nearly impossible in listening to her to con- 
centrate your attention wholly upon her, because she herself 
carries it back to those with whom she is acting, by her careful 
attention to every shade of meaning in what they say. 

In the part given Miss Ward to play at the Lyceum—and 
as admirably fitted for her as a melodramatic part can be 
—she has to represent a still handsome and unscrupulous 
gambler, who, having retired from the gambling life, has 
determined to gain a position in society by the help of 
her high-born English daughter-in-law, by whose family 
she is to be rehabilitated for the fashionable world. The 
presence of mind, the ease, the coolness, the unscrupulous pur- 
pose, and the impenetrable mask of the gambler, are seen 
in every situation she appears in, till the mask is torn off at 
last, and then we think her acting decidedly less effective. So 
long as she ‘is acting a part within the piece itself, she is perfect. 
Directly she is supposed to be herself, and to be acting a part 
no longer, she fails to please us. But it is rare, indeed, to hear 
a woman threaten so well, and with so thoroughly business-like 
an air, as Miss Ward'threatens with, when she tells Sir Horace 
Welby that unless her daughter-in-law and the latter’s sister re- 
ceive her and treat her affectionately for the six weeks which re- 
main of the year since her son’s marriage, she'will invalidate the 
marriage, which, by the law of the Code Napoléon, it is in her 
power to do, as having been celebrated under the required age, 
and ‘against the protest of the parents of one of the parties :— 
“Tf I take proceedings,” she says, “the marriage will be pro- 
nounced null and void, and your dear Alice’s sister will find her- 
self ‘not Viscountess de Brissac, but Miss Rose Verney, neither 
wife; maid, nor widow, btit a lady who lived six months with a 
geritleman who was not her husband, and who knew he wasn’t, and 
by him has been made the mother of an illegitimate child.” Most 
actresses would have either ranted that, or at ‘least given it a 


sort of rhetorical air, as if they were playing a trump-card. 


Miss Ward, onthe contrary, gave it with almost‘inexpressible, 
practical force, as if plainness of speech were necessary to put 
her adversary in full possession of the strength of her position, 
but entirely without any theatric manner at all. No more 
business-like manner, eager in its way, but eager with the sense 
of the strength of her own'threat, not with any, even the slight- 
est, appearance of reference to the passions with which she was 
playing, could be imagined than the air with which this was 
delivered. For the time we forgot the Stage, and thought 
only of the immense force of the weapon she was wield- 
ing,—which was precisely what she meant Sir Horace Welby 
to feel. And this reality of manner,—the reality, of course, of 
a fashionable and beautiful woman,—was maintained through- 
out, till she came to the scenes of fear and entreaty at the 
close; then she was, we think, more conventional. The tones of 
her voice were not true to life. The spasm of fear—as it was 
intended to be understood—with which she fled from her 
husband’s murderer, was not that of swift genuine terror. 
She stayed twice as long as she needed to stay within eyeshot 
of him; she wavered up and down; she intended her motions 
to be those of one paralysed by fear, whereas they were only 
those of one who wished to produce an effect. In short, in the 
tragic bits, Miss Ward was stagy, andin them only. But is 
all the rest of the play her power was so singular and so re- 
markable, and it was the power of so much mental culture, that 
we may fairly congratulate the English Stage on the presence 
of a new actress of the first class amongst us. 
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DR. PYE SMITH ON VIVISECTION. 

R. PYE SMITH intended to hit hard in his address 
to the Biological Section of the British Association, and 
Dr. Pye Smith is a man of the very highest ability, who 
generally succeeds in doing what he intends. But in whichever 
class of the opponents of Vivisection he may happen to place 
us, those who have a “vulgar dislike for what is not obviously 
and immediately useful,” those who are actuated by a sentiment 
which is “ the degradation of a just feeling,” or those who have 
a rooted “aversion to the methods and results of science,” 
we cannot say that his blows really find us at all. As- 
suredly we cannot claim to belong to the class of “booby 
peers” who, when they feared the destruction of valuable pro- 
perty of their own, were eager to have carried out at 
the public expense any vivisection, painful or otherwise, 
which might save their pockets; we are not conscious 
of any vulgar utilitarianism; we never feel anything but 
gratitude to “the methods and results of science;” and if 
the sentiment by which we have been animated, is the degradation 
of one which, as controlled by reason, would approve of scientific 
torture, all we can say is, that after many years of painful and 
anxious attention to the subject, we believe Dr. Pye Smith’s 

state of sentiment to be the one in fault, and not our own. 

But as assertion is not argument, let us state briefly, and in the 
simplest and most passionless form, what we understand Dr. 
Pye Smith’s and Professor St. George Mivart’s position to be, 
and where we conceive it to be utterly untenable. They hold, then, 
that man, as a sensitive creature, stands in a position so utterly 
different from that of any other being as a sensitive creature, 
that while it would be wicked to experiment for science by deliber- 
ately inflicting pangs on a human being, it is praiseworthy to do 
so, with any sufficiently probable beneficent end in view, on any 
animal lower than man. We assume that they would reprobate 

‘such experiments on man, because they never venture to say 
the contrary; and as they are well aware that this is one 
of the critical points of the case,—our whole contention 
being that animals, as sensitive beimgs, should be dealt 
with, mutatis mutandis, on the same principles on which we 
deal with human sufferers;—we believe that men so candid 
would declare the contrary, if they meant it. We do not 
know how far they are prepared to justify M. Paul 
Bert’s horrible experiment on a dog under curare,—the 
experiment, we mean, published in the records of the English 
Commission on Vivisection. But we are quite sure that they 
would justify Professor Rutherford’s three series of experiments 
on dogs under curare, made for the purpose of measuring 
the effects of certain drugs on the secretion of bile, because 
Dr. Pye Smith went out of his way to express his grati- 
tude to all the English experimental physiologists who might 
happen to be present, and Professor Mivart seconded him in all 
that he said. We understand, then, their position to be this,— 
that for the sake of alleviating human pain and increasing the 
well-being of man, any amount of torture which scientific esti- 
mates justify as likely to bear sufficient fruit, with any amount 
of reiteration and verification needful to apply the principle of 
averages to the results yielded, may and ought to be inflicted 
by high-minded physiologists on the highest of our fellow- 
creatures in the world below the human, and that the inter- 
ference of Government to prevent such excesses as the labora- 
tories of France and Germany illustrate, is an unjustifiable and 
insulting interference. 

Well, if that be Dr. Pye Smith’s and Professor Mivart’s 
position,—and we have endeavoured to define it as precisely as 
we can,—what we wish to point out is this,—that their prin- 
ciple justifies, in the abstract at least, what Professor Ray 
Lankester assured the public that he wanted in the concrete, 
a constantly increasing number of physiological experiments 
made on living and frequently on sensitive animals, experiments 
multiplying in number in proportion as the physiological pro- 
blems of the day multiply and become more difficult. This 
claim is one which, if conceded now, it will be very diffi- 
cult ever to repudiate. The physiologists themselves tell 
us of the rapidly increasing number and complexity of the 
problems they have to solve. One of the reasons justifying 
their experiments is that with the increasing complexity of human 
diseases, a new and more powerful instrument than has hitherto 
been used is needed to finda remedy. So that really Professor Ray 
Lankester has all the logic on his side ; if vivisection is to begin at 
all without any moral limit,—without any but a scientific limit, 
—on its scope,—it will fill a constantly enlarging area, and be 





asked to find the reply to more and more complicated questions. 
Here is the first difference between this and “sport.” Sport, 
involving unnecessary pain to the higher animals, has never 
claimed a very high moral position; and it is more and more 
shrinking back from the position it does claim. But Vivisection 
does make the highest possible claim,—the claim of representing 
science in its most disinterested and self-forgetful mood. The 
vivisector expects to be honoured for his painful duties, not to 
be excused for them. He claims the gratitude of the race, and if 
he is right, he ought to claim the gratitude of the race, not its 
excuses. If, then, Dr. Pye Smith and Professor Mivart are to 
be justified, we are asked to admit a claim of a very high moral 
kind, and one that involves the use of an instrument of inquiry 
delared to be of the greatest value, and of the very widest appli- 
cation, and the very essence of which is that animal pain is to 
weigh nothing in the comparison against the chance of assuaging 
human pain, or of increasing the horizon of human knowledge. 
Now, how is it possible that such a principle can hold its 
ground? Why, pang for pang, is the pang of a creature of 
one species to reckon less than the pang of a creature of any 
other species? Mr. Mivart says the pangs are not equal,—that 
if the pang is equal while it lasts, yet the higher nature suffers 
more by suffering in expectation and memory. Well, but make 
allowance for that,—a great deal less allowance than Mr. Mivart 
wishes to make, for it is absolutely certain, to those who know 
the higher animals, that they suffer keenly both in expectation 
and memory,—but make whatever fair allowance you will, and 
still it is possible, and too easy, of course, to inflict on the higher 
animals pangs of the keenest possible kind, amounting to terri- 
ble torture ; and. it is maintained that to inflict them with the 
purpose of discovering new truth and healing human suffering, 
is right, while to inflict them on men, even for the same purpose, 
is wrong. Why? Is there a reason conceivable that any one 
can expect to hold its ground in a day when science is more 
and more tending to bridge the gulf between man and the 
brutes—at least in their capacity for sensitive impressions P Itis 
intelligible to say that the lesser amount of suffering—no matter 
on what beings inflicted—should be deliberately inflicted in 
order to ward off the greater amount of suffering. It is 
intelligible to say that you should weigh the suffering in- 
flicted against the suffering spared, strike the best balance you 
can, and then make the less purchase immunity from the 
greater. But then, unfortunately, the very first result of that 
principle would be to justify painful experiments on man him- 
self, for these would be of far greater value in their results; 
—of so much greater value that probably much fewer of 
them would serve the purpose of a vastly greater number on 
animals of a different type. But if you are not to weigh the 
amount of pain inflicted against the amount which you expect to 
save, but to count the suffering of a thousand organised beings 
of one type as less important than that of a single organised 
being of another type, your position is hopeless,—you are sure 
to be driven from your ground. The very class who con- 
tend for these experiments also contend for the funda- 
mental identity of our physique and even of our elementary 
emotions with those of the lower animals, whose suffering they 
want to make so light of. Has not a dog affections, gratitude, 
trustfulness? Is it not willing to die for those it loves? Is it 
conceivable that to torture such a creature can be right for any 
end for which it is wrong to inflict one tenth-part of the torture 
on a human being? The ground will never hold. Let the 
Law take the line of ignoring altogether the duty of 
treating animal pain as commensurate with human pain, 
and the result will and must be that physiologists of the 
type of M. Paul Bert will not only grow up in England,— 
indeed, in our Rutherfords we have them already in germ,—but 
that we shall begin to see that we can draw no real line between a 
more or less tender way of estimating animal pain in relation to 
the cost of the physiologist’s time and trouble ; indeed that, as 
Dr. Pye Smith himself hints, Dr. Klein’s principle of reckon- 
ing his own time as far more important than animal pain, is not 
to be treated with severe indignation, but at most with gentle, 
sympathetic remonstrances. And what is the result of sanction- 
ing experimenters like M. Paul Bert? Why, this is the re- 
sult,—a result which, we hope, Mr. St. George Mivart appre- 
ciates,—that, from thinking contemptuously of animal pain, 
such men come to praise a class of “ insecticides’ who put their 
foot on the neck of any human beings they happen to dislike,— 
say mere Catholic priests. This speech of M. Paul Bert’s appeared 
in the same Times in which Professor Mivart made his apology 
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for the practice of physiological cruelty. We trust he will 


like its development in the human sphere :— 


“Messtzurs,—Je bois & la destruction des phylloxeras. Le Dé- 
partement de l’Yonne a eu le bonheur jusqu’ici d’échapper & ces 
deux fléaux, le phylloxera qui se cache sous la vigne, et |’autre le 
phylloxera qui l’on cache avec des feuilles de vigne. Pour le premier, 
nous avons le sulfure de carbone; pour le second, |’Article 7 
de la Loi Ferry. Cet Article 7, Messieurs, quelle que soit la 
mauvaise yolonté de certains personnages, sera voté par le Sénat, il 
n’y a pasen douter. II sera voté par les uns, 4 cause de la crainte, 
parfaitement justifiée, du phylloxera; et par les autres, & cause de la 
crainte que leur refus ne donne naissance & des insecticides beaucoup 
plus violents. Quand nous aurons |’Article 7 nous l’essayerons, et 
s’il nous donne les résultats attendus nous nous en tiendrons 1a; mais 
s'il ne répond pas 4 notre attente, nous n’hésiterons pas 4 rechercher 
un autre insecticide, plus énergique, pour sauver la France. Je bois, 
donc, Messieurs, 4 l'inventeur du sulfure de carbone, et aussi a l’initia- 
teur de l’Article 7,4 M. Jules Ferry.” 

A true law of evolution, we submit, governs the development 
of M. Paul Bert the vivisectionist into M. Paul Bert the 
politician. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 





A LAZY JOURNEY.—VI. 
Ir had been my full intention, with Mrs. Balbus’s approval— 
and indeed, she often indicates to me the line my thoughts 
should take—to begin this chapter with a powerful description 
of the Mount, and to observe the precept of continuity. Yet 
circumstances again drive me into digression. When I 
came home last night, my favourite cat bit me to the bone 
—affected, as I think, by the inhuman stubbornness of the 
weather—and I have to write with my left hand poulticed, or 
in hot water. Dim visions of hydrophobia, too, will haunt 
one’s weakness, at such times. The rain, finally, is something 
so entirely beyond experience, and hides its beneficence, if bene- 
ficent it be, with such a mastery of deception, that I find even 
my resolute optimism shaken at last, and relapse into a certain 
Manicheic superstition, which gets the better of my weaker 
moments, do what I will. And so it falls out that, instead of 
seeing the Archangel’s Mount in its glory as it appeared to us, 
I fancy myself looking at it now, in a ceaseless monotony of 
damp depression, fighting in vain with an umbrella, infelix et 
impr, while the rain constantly drips from my clothing,— 
loathing, not loving. But let me not indulge in digres- 
sion any more, then, but to my story. Some five-and- 
twenty years ago, to become orthodox at once, two cavaliers 
of different ages might have been seen, if they hap- 
pened to be there, riding in close conversation along the 
coast of the Archangel’s Bay. They were the pioneers of 
civilisation from Belle-Etoile, the first members and promoters 
of the Drying-up Company, which has since existed, flourished, 
and prospected, with the object of reclaiming the land and 
making money out of the waters of the bay. As we floundered 
along the narrow, sandy causeway which, except at the high 
tides, connects Mount and shore, a queer old Ciderland farmer, 
who was travelling with his wife on a sort of silver-wedding 
honeymoon, pointed out to us a few slips of marshy green, and 
a few very damp sheeplets making believe to graze thereon, as 
the last triumph of civilisation in that region. “ Jusqu’ici,” 
he said, “je trouve qu’on n’a pas beaucoup desséché.” When 
at evening’s fall my wife and I—to the astonishment of the 
bright landlady of the Mount, who could not believe that 
Nature could present us with anything so attractive as her 
table d’héte, while her dishes were at their first warmth—stood 
on a point of rock watching the marvellous sight shown in that 
mighty estuary by the rising of the tide, we felt that the 
Drying-up Company has still a good deal to do before the winds 
and waves will thoroughly consent to be civilised. How they 
gallop in, those strong white horses, in that neck-and-neck race! 
While the tide is still low, and miles of sand, broken by little 
streams, lie sleeping round the Mount, it is possible to have 
some faith in the Drying-up Company. The fishermen, with 
their nets and dogs, speck and dot the prospect here and there, 
making their way to the pools where their treasures are 
hidden. <A busy hive of navvies swarms about the causeway, 
building and rebuilding what a sudden tide swept away in one 
stormy night a few months ago, leaving the Company to begin 
drying again; and the Archangel’s Mount seems part of the 
land. Then comes the turn: and the fishermen gather up their 
nets in all haste, having timed it to the last moment. In twos 
and twos they hurry back across the sands to the shelter of 





the mountain, wading through the streams, already deepening, 
and shoeing themselves in the strong sabots which they had 
left upon the nearer side, before climbing the rocky slopes. 
The navvies gather up their tools and disappear, leaving one 
sentinel behind them, to walk up and down the causeway, and 
keep guard over the small slice of it which now surmounts the 
water at high tide. Carefully near, as it seemed to us, did 
he keep to the protection of the Mount. The belated visitors 
from the mainland—bearers of letters, provisions, and mer- 
chandise of many kinds—make their homeward way along the 
causeway in knots and parties, the last of them giving us a 
feeling almost of fear that the tide will cut them off. For it is 
coming in apace, the tide, leaping over the bits of rock and 
flooding the sweeps of sand, pouring up the narrow channels 
and wiping out all distinction between ground and stream, 
coming in army-wise in unbroken line, with a front rank of white 
uniform. It seems but a few minutes before what was all land 
is all water, and the grim Mount of the Archangel stands a 
solitary watcher in the mid-sea, crowned by the grand basilica, 
which seems to signal out, to us the mariners, where Rest and 
firm ground are to be found. We watched the scene to the 
last, Mrs. Balbus and I, and found, in the memory of its strange 
transformations a consolation even for the cold furnishing-forth 
of the tables to which we sat down. 

It was the essence of our plan to linger, so we were in no 
hurry to be gone. Fellow-tourists flashed by us, appearing 
and disappearing at one place after another in the odd way in 
which travellers on the same line keep meeting and parting. 
Mrs. Mincing was not attracted by the Mount, but went afield 
in search of fashion, with Miss Mincing, her daughter, whose 
wearied face bore the impress of many table-d’héte flirtations 
and biddings for male sympathy. We found her again later, 
well installed in promising platonics with an opposite neighbour, 
a fair young compatriot, who was rather, I thought, following 
the sport faute de mieux. When Mrs. Balbus arrived and sat 
next him, his attentions wandered markedly. Both she and I 
had been speculating on the pair with inward amusement; and 
the manner in which Miss Mincing, whose dress was a master- 
piece of incongruities, looked Mrs. Balbus up and down, as one 
prepared for instant action, was delightful. It was a spice of 
feminine mischief which induced Mrs. Balbus to encourage the 
willing youth to stray, and indeed her conversation had the 
better of it; while I, for my part, sat and enjoyed the fun 
thoroughly. It was a still better touch of womanly kindliness 
which made her take pity on poor Miss Mincing’s crestfallen coun- 
tenance, and after a time devote all her attentions to her husband, 
to whom I am thankful to say that she grudges them not. The 
youth after a time returned to his allegiance, and we left him in 
the toils. But I think he broke loose in the end, for we fell in 
with him on our homeward way at All Saints’ Isle, without the 
Mincings. He was very glad to meet Mrs. Balbus, but looked 
at us shamefacedly, as much as to ask us what we thought 
about it. I know few things more characteristic of the Grumble- 
islander than his conscious air of guilt before people who have 
detected him in a flirtation. The Terre-follese ignores it 
altogether. 

At the Archangel’s Mount, we consorted chiefly with the 
stout Ciderland farmer, who had been in Grumble Island for a 
week, some twenty years ago, and had been regarded as an 
authority about us in his district, ever since. He was thoroughly 
well-to-do, but his comfortable and richly-dressed wife wore the 
cap of the district, and would not part with it. She wanted to 
come to Babylon, to see the wax-works, she said (the first time I 
ever believed in the reality of that attraction to strangers; but 
it was the one thing she spoke of), but she could not come in her 
cap, she thought, and did not know how she could wear anything 
else. The farmer averred that he understood our language, and 
bestowed his hearty approval on many of our conjugal con- 
fidences by signs, without committing himself to a verbal share 
in the matter. He was a very pleasant companion, who could 
tell us all about trade and farming in the Ciderlands, describe 
the wonderful “catches” of quails, made at night in the old 
times by netting on the coast of the bay, long after it was for- 
bidden by law; and could enter heart and soul into the beauty 
and interest of the monastery and cathedral of the Mount. That 
cathedral, all allowance made for the larger abbeys, is the glory of 
them all, I think. The imagination is impressed, to start with, 
by its position at the top of rock and monastery, reached after 
long climbing, through vaulted corridors and huge echoing re- 
fectories, where once the great Archangel brotherhood kept both 
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fast and cheer. They are but vast cenotaphs of story, now; 
but I could not help reflecting on the number of houseless heads 
that those stoutly built walls and comfortable chambers might 
serve to shelter, without losing sight of the old purpose of the 
building, but rather keeping it well in sight. The glories of 
monkhood have departed, but the poor are always with us ; and 
to devote the great halls to their service, with very little modern 
improving, would be no unworthy sequel to the good Bishop’s 
vow to Michael the Archangel. His temple above the monastery 
is, indeed, a noble one. The great spring of the granite arches, 
whose red-brown colouring is a relief of contrast, after a 
succession of stone churches of one shade and tone, recalls the 
lines of Heber about the tall palm and the noiseless fabric, or 
Scott’s glorious description of the handless building of the 
Castle of St. John. They might have burst from the earth like 
a fountain, at the bidding of the Archangel. The church is 
smaller, of course, than the great cathedrals, but perfect in its 
majesty of height and accident of proportion. I have only 
seen one other to vie with it in that, the chapel of grim King 
Philip’s Palace of the Gridiron. “Cela reléve lame,” said the 
farmer reverently and thoughtfully, as we stood by the fair 
silver altar, which is a worthy modern attribute of the old place, 
and looked upward. And very surely it does. If men had 
been able to do these things of themselves in those days, they 
would be better worth meeting by this time than most of them 
are. 

It rained the night before we drove away, and it rained 
during the few hours of our drive to the nearest railway-station. 
I sat by the driver, and got wet, and speculated on the capa- 
cities of man for drying up the ocean, while we toiled over the 
causeway. We stuck in the sand at every step, and time was 
precious, for we carried the post-bag. ‘The little near-horse 
worked like a Trojan; his companion would not work at all, but 
jibbed heroically. The driver entreated, wept, swore, and at 
last thrashed till I waxed wroth with him, believing the 
weight to be beyond the beast’s power. The animals and 
I are always friends, and of all the evils of the day, I 
most abhor vivisection. “In humanity’s name,” say the 
Bishops and the Professors. Bah! They take the name 
of God, through his highest child, in vain. Cruelty, the 
worst human vice, in that it punishes others for yourself, is 
the child of Anger, in its hot-blooded form. In its cold-blooded 
and worst, it is the child of Curiosity. And Curiosity’s youngest 
child, of that breed, is called Vivisection. It is worse than its 
elders in this,—that though animals may suffer less than men, 
which seems to me by no means proven, they are powerless to 
unite on their own part against us. Organised cruelty to men 
implies some cowardice on the side of those who, as a body, 
submit. To animals, it is the other way. It might be well for 
the gentlemen who address the Associations of the day to reflect 
how they may stand in the opinion of others besides so-called 
** sentimentalists.”” There are some of them whose orations I have 
just read, who are enshrined in my memory as ideal dastards for 
evermore. This especial little horse, however, was a humbug, if 
a character. He was just as obstinate on the high-road as on the 
sand, presuming, as I believe, manlike, upon the sympathy which 
he thought he had secured from me. I transferred that to the 
driver, who had to catch a train under a heavy penalty, and 
became quite pathetic. He had loved that horse; he had chosen 
him out of a hundred, treated him like his child, and had never 
been served such a trick before. Upon our fixed principle of 
laziness, Mrs. Balbus and I were quite indifferent on our own 
account whether we canght the train or no; but on his I became 
quite excited before the journey’s end, when it had become a 
race against time, our horse fighting against us. We won, 
however, by two minutes, after such a jolting of the limbs, 
wearing of the mind, and soaking of the clothes as I have rarely 
experienced. On our drive from Eau-qui-dort to the Mount, I 
had held my own against civilisation, and argued against rail- 
Ways in a convincing manner against Mrs. Balbus and the 
farmer, who had not, indeed, attempted argument. To-day— 
when we were comfortably housed in a first-class carriage, and 
rolling smoothly through the Ciderlands—I held my tongue. 
* Vivent les chemins-de-fer !” cried the farmer; and he said no 
more. “ After all,” said Mrs. Balbus placidly, “ there is a good 
deal in civilisation.” Tom Baxsvs. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


——— 

THE RELIGIOUS INTERPRETATION OF ADVERSITY. 
(To THE EpiTor OF THE “ SPRCTATOR.") 

Sir,—I venture to ask you whether the position which you take 
in last week's Spectator in regard to the resolution carried by Dr. 
Begg, in the Assembly of the Free Kirk of Scotland (recommend- 
ing an act of public humiliation, in view of various present 
troubles), does not require qualification, or, at the least, whether 
the words in which you express your criticism are not likely to 
mislead. 

Is it not true that while we have no right to assume that this 
or that adversity, public or private, is certainly a punishment, 
we get wrong in the other direction, if we speak or act as though 
we knew that it certainly is not a punishment? For adversity 
has several uses which are known to us, and, may be, others 
which are unknown. It may be a test and probation. It 
may be a purifying discipline. But it may also be a pun- 
ishment. This is, of course, obvious. To forget it, would be 
to put ourselves in antagonism, not only to Scripture from one 
end to the other, and to universal religious instincts, but also to 
the ‘analogy of nature and of human society,’ in which some 
at least of the evils that happen to men are connected by se- 
quences, moral or physical, with the sins which they commit. 
It is plain, then, that any particular adversity may be a 
punishment. What people who believe this need to be reminded 
of, and that of which you, Sir, I think would desire to remind 
them, is, that positive assertion, while it may go thus far, may 
not go farther—that any step beyond that point must be made 
tentatively, as being, in the nature of the case, uncertain. 

Is not the real fact this,—that our security and our duty in 
these matters lie in being true to both sides of a twofold know- 
ledge of God, which we cannot, with our present faculties, ade- 
quately or logically combine? We know God (unless we are 
Agnostics) as a Moral Governor, and in the dealings of a moral 
governor adversity is often apportioned to sin. But we know 
God also as infinite and unknowable. The increased realisation of 
this, which the more contemplative religious minds have always 
realised, is, I think, a noble privilege, though, like all privileges, 
a danger of our own time. This is the truth which gives force 
to the error of Agnosticism, and we owe our greater sense of it 
in part probably to earnest Agnostics, certainly to the revelation 
of God through science which has often unfortunately been 
presented to us with an Agnostic commentary by scientific 
men. And from this side of our knowledge of God it follows 
that we must not imagine ourselves to possess an adequate 
rationale of his dealings, or of any one of them. We can say 
that this, and that, and the other principle, are blended in his 
Providence, and are all of them broken lights of its full mys- 
terious meaning. We cannot off-hand refer an incident in His 
dealings to a certain explanation. ‘To do this was the precise 
error of Job’s friends (that wonderful book seems really to contain 
the pith of the whole question), and has been the error of many 
really religious men since then. But it is, in fact, an error of 
exactly the same kind, though in a negative instead of a posi- 
tive form, to affirm confidently that such and such a purpose is 
not the purpose which God has in view in a particular dispen- 
sation. And therefore it is that we cannot afford to forget that 
any given adversity may be a punishment. 

It may, indeed, be very forcibly urged that we can often get 
further than this, not with certainty, but with probability. 
Moral insight may well claim at times to see in the increasing 
presumption and prevalence of certain forms of guilt in a nation, 
signs which give a high degree of probability to the penal ex- 
planation of calamities which happen to it. It would be a 
strange inconsistency if,in an age like this, which generally 
prefers, even to excess, to observe the analogies between the 
inspired and the uninspired rather than their differences, 
it were to be maintained that, while Jeremiah or Haggai 
could certainly declare such and such suffering to be a 
judgment, it is not possible for men of clear mental and 
moral vision now to do the same in any degree. And 
to go one step further, it seems to me to be a very tenable 
view that religious men, conscious of individual guilt, and con- 
scious also of participation in the corporate responsibility for 
human and national guilt, may, without much fear of error, 
see or suspect in all calamity which falls upon themselves 
or upon bodies with whose welfare their own is bound up 
a penal side,—can at least never be far wrong in doing so, 
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—so long as they confine this religious instinct, for such I 
think it is, to its own sphere, treating it as a motive to per- 
sonal penitence and humility, and not as a premise for arguments, 
or as a justification for judging others. But waiving this point, 
and even, which is a great deal to concede, waiving both the 
last points, I think we are, so to say, on strictly scientific theo- 
logical ground in saying that, as punishment is one of the 
uses of calamity, such and such a calamity may be a 
punishment, and therefore, in drawing the practical corollary, 
that religious men or Churches may well make its occurrence 
an occasion for special recollection of their sins before God. 
And to Bible Christians (to use a technical term untech- 
nically), this will commend itself the more, since they know, on 
the authority of Inspiration, that like calamities, the sword, 
the famine, and the pestilence, have in times past been judg- 
ments, and therefore are presumably so much the less un- 
likely to be so now. I do not see how else we are to avoid the 
risk of missing all the benefit of those dealings of God in which, 
by a punishment, he would give to nations or individuals occa- 
sion to check themselves in a guilty course. 

I would venture to add, if I do not take too much space, that I do 
not think the light thrown upon adversity by the teaching of the 
Cross, to which you truly refer, really affects this question. Adver- 
sity is a blessing, but it remains adversity; it is an evil, though 
an evil turned to good; it is a pain, it wounds us; and there- 
fore it is as fit as ever to serve for a punishment. To deny 
this would seem to be just to repeat the mistake of Stoicism, 
namely, its falsetto tone, and its attempt to deny that pain and 
the like are what they are. Christianity has always avoided 
this mistake, has acknowledged pain to be pain, but claimed to 
triumph over it, and turn it into a blessing. And certainly punish- 
ment is no less capable than other pains of being a blessing. 
There is no antagonism between the two ideas.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Keble College, Oxford. E. 8. Tavsor. 





WESLEY AND THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 

Sir,—I am bound to enter a protest against an expression in 
your last number,—that John Wesley was “disowned” by the 
Church. For a literary purpose, I have lately found it 
necessary to make a second and more complete examination of 
all his printed journals, and of a dozen other volumes, by critics 
and biographers. Briefly, his relations with the Church were 
these :—He was ordained priest while holding a fellowship at 
Lincoln College; he served for several months as curate of 
Wroote, near Epworth, returning to Oxford in 1729, where he 
remained working as tutor and “moderator of the classes ” 
until 1735, when he went to Georgia, as a missionary of the 
S.P.G. He held his fellowship until his marriage, at the age of 
forty-eight, and sometimes preached in his turn at the Univer- 
sity Church (St. Mary’s). After his return from the Georgian 
mission, he never held post or preferment in the Church. 
He was throughout his life on friendly terms with several of 
the Bishops and very many of the clergy. At first, they held 
aloof from a movement which they deemed erratic and extrava- 
gant. But so early as the year 1747 the invitations to preach 
in the churches were renewed, and they became so numerous, 
that in his old age Wesley was the most popular preacher of his 
time. He was never subject to inhibition, or any process what- 
ever of ecclesiastical law, and he availed himself of the constant 
invitations to preach and otherwise assist the clergy all over 
England. There is, indeed, a poetical sense of the word “ dis- 
owned,” according to which, exceptional and somewhat erratic 
clergymen, like Dean Stanley, on the one side, and Dr. Little- 
dale, on the other,may be said to be “disowned ” by the majority 
of their brethren. But taking the word in its fair and usual 
signification, it is singularly incorrect to say that Wesley was 
ever “disowned ” by the Church, which he ardently loved, and 
which, as an eminent preacher (though holding no cure), he 
served to the end of his life. The latest entries in his journal 
speak of sermons (probably for charities) in the largest of the 
London churches.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Temple, August 25. R. Denny URN. 


[Would the Church have hesitated to disown Wesley’s ordi- 
nations, or even to excommunicate him for them, if he had really 
been regarded as a clergyman of the Establishment? Has not 
this practice of ordination been regarded as virtually separating 
Wesley from the English Church ?—Ep. Spectator] 








MR. POLLOCK ON PROFESSOR CLIFFORD. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sm,—May I be allowed to point out that the sentences you do 
me the honour to quote from the introduction to Clifford’s Essays, 
in your last number, appear with two misprints? Namely, 
“ these dogmas ” is put for “ their dogmas,” which makes a not 
inappreciable shade of difference in the meaning; and “forntain 
of human love” is put for “fruition,” which makes it little 





better than nonsense. As to my use of the form wnholpen, which 
appears to offend you, I really did not know that the framers of 
our Authorised Version had either possessed or claimed a mono- 
poly of the strong verbal forms of the English language. I wish, 
I am free to confess, that they had preserved more of them, and 
that living writers would do more (though some have done much) 
to preserve and revive them.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Clovelly, August 26th. 

[We owe it to Mr. Pollock, as we have unfortunately mis- 
printed two of his words, to give the passage we quoted again, 
in its correct form, and not to trust to the very bare chance 
that readers will go back to our last week's extract, and read it 
again, with his corrigenda. It runs as follows:— 

“ Far be it from me, as it was far from him, to grudge to any man 
or woman the hope or comfort that may be found in sincere expect - 
ation of a better life to come. But let this be set down and 
remembered, plainly and openly, for the instruction and rebuke of 
those who fancy that their dogmas have a monopoly of happiness, 
and will not face the fact that there are true men, ay and women, 
to whom the dignity of manhood and the fellowship of this life, un- 
dazzled by the magic of any revelation, unholpen of any promises 
holding out aught as higher or more enduring than the fruition of 
human love, and the fulfilment of human duties, are sufficient to 
bear the weight of both life and death. Here was a man who utterly 
dismissed from his thoughts, as being unprofitable or worse, all 
speculations on a future or unseen world; a man to whom life was 
holy and precious, a thing not to be despised, but to be used with 
joyfulness ; a soul full of life and light, ever longing for activity, 
ever counting what was achieved as not worthy to be reckoned in 
comparison of what was left to do. And this is the witness of his 
ending, that as never man loved life more, so never man feared death 
less. He fulfilled well and truly that great saying of Spinoza, often 
in his mind and on his lips: Homo liber de nulla re minus quam 
de morte cogitat.’’ 


—Eb. Spectator. } 


F. Po.ock. 


THE CRITICISM ON MR. GRAVES. 
(To THE Epitor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 

Srr,—I am called over the coals, though, I confess, in a far 
from scorching, indeed, in a very kindly spirit, by the Rev. E. 
D. Cleaver, for spelling the word “linn” ling, in my Irish 
ballad, “ Herring is King,” published in the Spectator of the 
19th August. Now, in the song which suggested by ballad 
the word is written “lin’,” to rhyme with “in ;” and by refer- 
ence to the proof, if not yet destroyed, you will find that I 
spelt the word thus in the first instance. But in writing to 
my friend Dr. Joyce, the well-known Irish scholar, I re- 
ceived the following information :—‘“ The proper sound of 
the Irish line you send me is, “ Hugamar féin an sowra 
ling,” or, “a sowra ling,”’ more usually ‘‘ Hugamar féin a sowra 
ling,” “we have brought the summer with us.” ‘This is the 
name of the well-known air of Moore’s well-known song, *‘ Come 
send round the wine, and leave points of belief.” This was bad 
news for me, as I felt that not only would the refrain rhyme be 
ruined by writing the word phonetically, as I was bound to do, 
in justice to the bulk of your readers, who are not, like Mr. 
Cleaver, Celtic scholars, but also that the word “ling” would 
produce a very “ancient and fishlike” effect, by so quickly 
following the line, ‘‘ Salmon and turbot, cod and ling.” 

Mr. Cleaver also at last calls me to account for what he 
regards to be an erroneous use of the word “ avick ” (“my son”), 
as applied by a bull-making peasant to his priest in the follow- 
ing lines, published in your columns five years since :— 

“Och! Father O’Flynn, you’ve the wonderful way wid you, 
All ould sinners are wishful to pray wid you, 
All the young childer are wild for to play wid you, 
You’ve such a wey wid you, father, avick !”’ 
But the good priest, whilst still in his prime, as he is supposed 
to be, would have been very unlikely to resent as a liberty such 
a term of affection from his shrewd old admirer, especially 
when it is remembered that,— 
** And though quite avoidin’ all foolish frivolity, 
Still at all saisons of innocent jollity, 
Where was the play-boy could claim an equality 
At comicality, father, wid you ? 
Once the Bishop looked grave at your jest, 
Till the remark set him off wid the rest,— 
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‘Is it lave gaiety 
All to the laity >— 
Cannot the Clergy be Irishman too ?’”’ 
IT am sure Mr, Cleaver will not hesitate to exonerate me from 
the somewhat damaging charge of inaccuracy, when I add that 
the two poems he has criticised will be contained in a volume 
of Irish poems which will ere long be published, and that I 
have been, and shall continue to be, exceedingly careful to con- 
sult leading Celtic authorities on all questions that require 
their aid.—I am, Sir, &e., Aurrep PeRCEVAL GRAVES. 
Doonkilla, Ashley Road, Bowdon, Altrincham, Aug. 27th. 


" 
BOOKS. 
a 

MR. DE VERE’S LEGENDS OF THE SAXON SAINTS.* 
We prefer Mr. de Vere as a dramatist to Mr. de Vere as the 
writer of idyls or lyrical pieces, for his dramatic instinct is 
keen, and gives an effect of strength and unity to his “ Alex- 
under the Great” and “St. Thomas of Canterbury,” such as we 
tail to find in the often beautiful, but much less effective, poems 
which he produces in his purely contemplative moods. Never- 
theless, though the Legends of the Savon Saints will not compare 
in general power with either of the fine plays we have named, 
—plays whose poetic strength, though not generally recognised, 
seems to us superior even to that of Queen Mary which is 
far the best of the Laureate’s efforts in the same line,—it is a 
book of much reflective beauty, in which we find, if not pre- 
cisely a picture of the age to which it relates, at least a picture 
of the type of mind which diffused the finest spiritual leaven 
of that age. The type of mind which is pictured in these 
pages,—a type of mind of which we have now far too few speci- 
mens,—is evidently the mind of the poet himself,—a mind 
a little devoid of interest for the common affairs of the world, 
a little blank in its bearing towards the interests of earthly care 
and ambition, blank with the luminous blankness, we mean, of the 
old Giotto frescoes, but showing an inward brightness, the signi- 
ficance of which is hardly apparent to ordinary observers, be- 
cause a sort of film is interposed between it and them, a film of 
separating interests which half veils the author’s mind from 
theirs, as the moon is sometimes veiled by a thin, transparent 
mist. Mr. de Vere has given so fine a picture of this sort of 
half moon-struck brightness of mind, as it would seem to the 
triflers of the world,—of this false semblance of vacancy which 
arises from the inward-turning of the whole thoughts,—in his 
fine picture of “ Ceadmon the cow-herd, the first English poet,” 
that we must quote his description of the old Yorkshire vision- 
ary, who divided his heart between his cows and the spiritual 
aspects of God’s earth :— 


*‘ Alone upon the pleasant bank of Esk 

Ceadmon the Cowherd stood. The sinking sun 

Reddened the bay, and fired the river-bank, 

And flamed upon the ruddy herds that strayed 

Along the marge, clear-imaged. None was nigh : 

For that cause spake the Cowherd, ‘ Praise to God! 

He made the worlds; and now, by Hilda’s hand 

Planteth a crown on Whitby’s holy crest : 

Daily her convent towers more high aspire : 

Daily ascend her Vespers. Hark that strain!’ 

He stood and listened. Soon the flame-touched herds 

Sent forth their lowings, and the cliffs replied, 

And Ceadmon thus resumed : ‘ The music note 

Rings through their lowings dull, though heard by few : 

Poor kine, ye do your best! Ye know not God, 

Yet man, his likeness, unto you is God, 

And him ye worship with obedience sage, 

A grateful, sober, much-enduring race 

That o’er the vernal clover sigh for joy, 

With winter snows contend not. Patient kine, 

What thought is yours, deep-musing ? Haply this, 

“God's help! how narrow are our thoughts, and few! 

Not so the thoughts of that slight human child 

Who daily drives us with her blossomed rod 

From lowland valleys to the pails long-ranged !” 

Take comfort, kine! God also made your race! 

If praise from man surceased, from your broad chests 

That God would perfect praise, and when ye died, 

Resound it from yon rocks that gird the bay ; 

God knoweth all things. Let that thought suffice !’ 
Thus spake the ruler of the deep-mouthed kine : 

They were not his; the man and they alike 

A neighbour’s wealth. He was contented thus: 

Humble he was in station, meek of soul, 

Unlettered, yet heart-wise. His face was pale ; 

Stately his frame, though slightly bent by age : 

Slow were his eyes, and slow his speech, and slow 
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His musing step; and slow his hand to wrath ; 
A massive hand, but soft, that many a time 
Had succoured man and woman, child and beast, 
And yet could fiercely grasp the sword. At times 
As mightily it clutched his ashen goad 
When like an eagle on him swooped some thought : 
Then stood he as in dream, his pallid front 
Brightening like eastern sea-cliffs when a moon 
Unrisen is near its rising.” 
That is the kind of mind which we see from the first page to 
the last,—the mind of one who stands as if 


“in dream, his pallid front 
Brightening like eastern sea-cliffs when a moon 
Unrisen is near its rising.’’ 
It is the influence of a great dramatic situation which alone 
stirs Mr. de Vere into a mood of more vivid life, though not, 
perhaps, greater beauty than this. The moon actually rises on 
his drama; but on his contemplative poems his muse gives 
out only such a light as when “a moon unrisen is near its 
rising.” Very fine, too, is the picture of Caedmon’s “ song of 
creation ” to the assembled guests in Whithy Abbey,—his un- 
conscious grasping after his goad, and seizure of the crosier,— 
and the poet’s final complaint that now, whether audiences 
applaud the poet or condemn him, they alike fail to give him 
the sort of help which he needs, the help of that true spiritual 
accord with his best thoughts, which alone lend heart and voice 
true boldness :— 
* Ceadmon from his knees 
Arose and stood. With princely instinct first 
The strong man to the Abbess bowed, and next 
To that great twain, the bishop and the king, 
Last to that stately concourse each side ranged 
Down the long hall; then, dubious, answered thus : 
‘Great Mother, if that God who sent the song 
Vouchsafe to me to recall it, I will sing ; 
But I misdoubt it lost.’ Slowly his face 
Down-drooped, and all his body forward bent 
While brooding memory, step by step, retraced 
Its backward way. Vainly long time it sought 
The starting-point. Then Ceadmon’s large, soft hands 
Opening and closing worked ; for wont were they, 
In musings when he stood, to clasp his goad, 
And plant its point far from him, thereupon 
Propping his stalwart weight. Customed support 
Now finding not, unwittingly those hands 
Reached forth, and on Saint Finan’s crosier-staff 
Settling, withdrew it from the old bishop’s grasp ; 
And Ceadmon leant thereon, while passed a smile 
From chief to chief to see earth’s meckest man 
The spiritual sceptre claim of Lindisfarne. 
They smiled ; he triumphed : soon the Cowherd found 
That first fair corner-stone of all his song ; 
Thence rose the fabric heavenward. Lifting hands, 
Once more his lordly music he rehearsed, 
The void abyss at God’s command forth-flinging 
Creation like a Thought : where night had reigned, 
The universe of God. 
The singing stars 
Which with the Angels sang when earth was made 
Sang in his song. From highest shrill of lark 
To ocean’s moaning under cliffs low-browed, 
And roar of pine-woods on the storm-swept hills, 
No tone was wanting ; while to them that heard 
Strange images looked forth of worlds new-born, 
Fair, phantom mountains, and with forests plumed 
Heaven-topping headlands, for the first time glassed 
In waters ever calm. O’er sapphire seas 
Green islands laughed. Fairer, the wide earth’s flower, 
Eden, on airs unshaken yet by sighs 
From bosom still inviolate forth poured 
Immortal sweets that sense to spirit turned. 
In part those noble listeners made that song! 
Their flashing eyes, their hands, their heaving breasts, 
Tumult self-stilled, and mute, expectant trance, 
’Twas these that gave their bard his twofold might. 
That might denied to poets later born 
Who, singing to soft brains and hearts ice-hard, 
Applauded or contemned, alike roll round 
A vainly-seeking eye, and, famished, drop 
A hand clay-cold upon the unechoing shell, 
Missing their inspiration’s human half.”’ 


But though the beauty of these legends chiefly consists in such 
pictures as these, of a mind half-averted from the world, of a 
mind sometimes in inward ecstacy, sometimes, as another poet 
describes it,— 
“ Thus drugging pain by patience,—half-averse 
From thine own mother’s breast that knows not thee,”’ 

yet there are passages where Mr. de Vere’s muse awakens to a 
history of more outward things, and paints by a powerful touch 
or two the relation of the old paganism to the new spiritual 
life he is trying to portray. ‘This picture, in his proem, of a 
(somewhat imaginary) Odin, anticipating the education in 
Scandinavian regions of the race he is supposed to lead North- 
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wards from the Caucasus, after his defeat by Pompey, in order 
by hardening it in the grim North, to prepare it for its venge- 
ance on Rome some centuries later, is full of vigour and fire. 
We will quote with it the short “argument” which gives Mr. 
de Vere's traditionary pretext for his picture :— 

‘Odin, a Prince whe reigned near the Caspian Sea, after a vain resistance to 
the Roman arms, leads forth bis people to the forests north of the Danube, that, 
serving God in freedom on the limits of the Roman Empire, and being strength. 
ened by an adverse climate, they may one day descend upon that empire in just 
revenge ; which destiny was fulfilled by the sack of Rome, under Alaric. Christian 
King of the Goths, a race derived, like the Saxon, from that Eastern people. 


Forth with those missives, Chiron, to the Invader! 
Hence, and make speed: they scathe mine eyes like fire : 
Pompeius, thou hast conquered! What remains ? 
Vengeance! Man’s race has never dreamed of such ; 

So slow, so sure. Pompeius, I depart : 

I might have held these mountains yet four days: 

The fifth had seen them thine— 

I look beyond the limit of this night : 

Four centuries I need ; then comes mine hour. 


What saith the Accursed One of the Western World ? 

I hear even now her trumpet! Thus she saith: 
‘I have enlarged my borders: iron reaped 
Earth’s field all golden. Strenuous fight we fought : 
I left some sweat-drops on that Carthage shore, 
Some blood on Gallic javelins. That is past! 
My pleasant days are come: my couch is spread 
Beside all waters of the Midland Sea ; 

By whispers lulled of nations kneeling round ; 
Illumed by light of balmiest climes; refreshed 
By winds from Atlas and the Olympian snows: 
Henceforth my foot is in delicious ways : 

Bathe it, ye Persian fountains! Syrian vales, 
All roses, make me sleepy with perfumes! 
Caucasian cliffs, with martial echoes faint 
Flatter light slumbers ; charm a Roman dream! 
I send you my Pompeius; let him lead 

Odin in chains to Rome!’ Odin in chains! 
Were Odin chained, or dead, that God he serves 
Could raise a thousand Odins— 

Rome’s Founder-King beside his Augur standing 
Noted twelve ravens borne in sequent flight 
O’er Alba’s crags. They emblemed centuries twelve, 
The term to Rome conceded. Eight are flown ; 
Remain but four. Hail, sacred brood of night! 
Hencefore my standards bear the Raven Sign, 
The bird that hoarsely haunts the ruined tower ; 
The bird sagacious of the field of blood 

Albeit far off. Four centuries I need : 

Then comes my day. My race and I are one. 

O Race beloved and holy! From my youth 
Where’er a hungry heart impelled my feet, 
Whate’er I found of glorious, have I not 
Claimed it for thee, deep-musing? Ignorant, first, 
For thee I wished the golden ingots piled 
In Susa and Ecbatana :—ah fool ! 

At Athens next, treading where Plato trod, 

For thee all triumphs of the mind of man, 

And Phidian hand inspired! Ah fool, that hour 
Athens lay bound, a slave! Later to Rome 

In secrecy by Mithridates sent 

To search the inmost of his hated foe, 

For thee I claimed that discipline of Law 

Which made her State one camp. Fool, fool once more! 
Soon learned I what a heart-pollution lurked 
Beneath that mask of Law. As Persia fell, 

By softness sapped, so Rome. Behold, this day, 
Following the Pole Star of my just revenge, 

| lead my people forth to clearer fates 

Through cloudier fortunes. They are brave and strong: 
’*Tis but the rose-breath of their vale that rots 

Their destiny’s bud unblown. I Jead them forth, 

A race war-vanquished, not a race of slaves ; 

Lead them, not southward to Euphrates’ bank, 

Not Eastward to the realms of rising suns, 

Not West to Rome, and bondage, Hail, thou North! 
Hail, boundless woods, by nameless oceans girt, 

And snow-robed mountain islets, founts of fire! 

Four hundred years! I know that awful North! 
I sought it when the one flower of my life 
Fell to my foot. That anguish set me free: 

It dashed me on the iron side of life : 

| woke, a man. My people, too, shall wake : 
They shall have icy crags for myrtle banks, 
Sharp rocks for couches. Strength! I must have strength ; 
Not splenetic sallies of a woman’s courage, 

But hearts to which self-pity is unknown : 

Hard life to them must be as mighty wine 
Gladdening the strong: the death on battle-fields 
Must seem the natural, honest close of life ; 
Their fear must be to die without a wound 

And miss Life’s after-banquet. Wooden shield 
Whole winter nights shall lie their covering sole : 
Thereon the boy shall stem the ocean wave ; 
Thereon the youth shall slide with speed of winds 
Loud-laughing down the snowy mountain slope: 
To him the Sire shall whisper as he bleeds, 
‘Remember the revenge? Thy son must prove 
More strong, more hard than thou!’ 





Four hundred years ! 
Increase is tardy in that icy clime, 
For Death is there the awful nurse of Life : 
Death rocks the cot. Why meet we there no wolf 
Save those huge-limbed ? Because weak wolf-cubs die. 
’*Tis thus with man; ’tis thus with all things strong : 
tise higher on thy northern hills, my Pine ! 
That Southern Palm shall dwindle.” 
That imaginary anticipation of Mr. Darwin’s use of the principle 
of “ natural selection by the conflict for existence ” is very tinely 
put. And doubtless it adds greatly to the effect of these pic- 
tures, that the hard bottom of the Saxon character in its native 
paganism is here so powerfully prefigured. 

We cannot truly assert that all the legends are on a level 
with the extracts we have here given. Doubtless some of them 
drag at times. We find, for instance, the legend called “The 
Vengeance of the Monks of Bardeney ”’ a little unintelligible in 
motive and a little wearisome in execution; and “ King Oswy of 
Northumbria,” though redeemed by a noble battle-scene, is other- 
wise indistinct. Speaking of battle-scenes, we must give one 
more short extract, describing the battle of Oswald’s Field, 
between the Christian Oswald and the Welsh invader Cadwal- 
lon, also Christian, but in alliance with the Pagan. It shows 
Mr. de Vere in his most Homeric mood ; 

“The sun uprose : 

Ere long the battle joined. Three dreadful hours 

Doubtful the issue hung. Fierce Cambria’s sons 

With chief and clan, with harper and with harp, 

Though terrible yet mirthful in their mood, 

Rushed to their sport. Who mocked their hope that day ? 

Did Angels help the just? Their falling blood, 

Say, leaped it up once more, each drop a man 

Their phalanx to replenish ? Backward driven, 

Again that multitudinous foe returned 

With clangour dire ; futile, again fell back 

Down dashed, like hailstone showers from palace halls 

Where princes feast secure. Astonishment 

Smote them at last. Through all those serried vanks, 

Compact so late, sudden confusions ran 

Like lines divergent through a film of ice 

Stamped on by arméd heel, or rifts on plains 

Prescient of earthquake underground. Their chiefs 

Sounded the charge ;—in vain: Distrust, Dismay, 

Ill Gods, the darkness lorded of that hour : 

Panic to madness turned. Cadwallon sole 

From squadron on to squadron speeding still 

As on a wingéd steed—his snow-white hair 

Behind him blown—a mace in either hand— 

Stayed while he might the inevitable rout : 

Then sought his death, and found. Some fated power 

Mightier than man’s that hour dragged back his hosts 

Against their will and his ; as when the moon, 

Shrouded herself, drags back the great seu-tides 

That needs must follow her receding wheels 

Though wind and wave gainsauy them, breakers wan 

Thundering indignant down nocturnal shores, 

And city-brimming floods against their will 

Down drawn to river-moutbs.” 
Had Homer understood the theory of the tides, we can well 
imagine his embodyiug a metaphor hardly more powerful than 
this in the greatest of the world’s epics. Mr. de Vere is not 
always equal to himself, but that a bright genius flashes at times 
from out of the too pallid lustre even of his contemplative 
poems, no one who reads this volume intelligently will deny. 








MR. POYNTER’S LECTURES ON ART* 
(FIRST NOTICE.) 

Tuts is a fine book, probably one of the books on Art for a good 
many years, full of clearly and deftly-wrought-out explanations 
upon subjects of much intricacy. But the lectures are marred, 
nevertheless, we consider, by an absence of sympathy for certain 
aims and objects which seem to us to rank very high indeed in 
the onward march of Art, and which we shall endeavour to 
exemplify, however partially, in this notice. If, in the endeavour 
to do this, we appear to overlook the consideration of matters 
which may be thought of equal moment, the reasons will be 
found, first, in our disinclination, nay, our inability, to add any 
additional word to what Mr. Poynter has said; and secondly, 
in the limits of space. 

The question with regard to which we profoundly differ from 
Mr. Poynter is embraced in the estimation of the relative dignity 
of that species of Art which pours the intellectual stream upon 
the varied marvels of nature, and treats them with as exclusive 
a scholarship and depth of feeling as the shapes of the human 
form. Mr. Poynter maintains throughout his lectures that the 
great masters of the past deliberately and purposely rejected 
such subjects as landscape, the quiet poetry of pastoral scenes, 
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flower, fruit, bits of evening sky, as the objects of exclusive de- 
piction, although they employed them with their fullest value, as 
he maintains, in the general environment of their paintings of 
human or divine life. Now, we firmly believe that future ages 
will look back upon our recording painters, the painters who 
have searched hill and dale for their glowing, misty charms; 
and the sprays, for their floral adornings and fruit, who have 
transmitted an echo of the gem contrasts which they sought out 
among the dews, such as the position of wild fruit, or the 
“plate of peaches,” unaccountably distasteful to Mr. Poynter, 
with every dusty hollow and fruit-stalk quietly and delicately 
repeated,—as fulfilling a work such as would not have been dis- 
pleasing to the eye of Michael Angelo himself, had Art not been 
then in the throes of those greater labours that have always re- 
mained standards of its greatest possible heights of achieve- 
ment. Nevertheless, Da Vinci, in many flower-studies, doubt- 
less at first intended as studies for pictures, but which, as he 
worked upon them, became elaborated to the finest pitch, had 
already manifested the delight that the mind takes in a right 
depiction of the most beautiful natural imagery. It is cer- 
tainly a striking sign of the separateness of individual, intui- 
tive faculties, to find that the first glimpse of a new infinity of 
beauty, such as the vast later work of Turner has given to 
some minds—minds willing to admit every possible affirmative 
thesis concerning the creative figure-painters—is counted of so 
moderate a worth by Mr. Poynter. And so far as the present 
book is concerned, we are bound to admit that the claims of the 
iris, and the misty vision of the dazzling morning hills, and the 
azure vault of heaven, in whose depths the atom-points of 
humanity may surely see a beauty worthy of recording, a 
beauty as high as that of the creative intuition, rather need asser- 
tion on account of a measure of neglect, than from any positive de- 
preciation of their importance. For instance, in the paper on 
**Old and New Art,” we find this sentence :—“ Modern Art, on the 
other hand,—I mean that part of it which is modern in spirit,— 
aims at nothing more than recalling the impressions which 
all of us, who have a few shreds of poetic sensibility, receive 
from the more obvious beauties of nature, and in this way makes 
an appeal to a wide circle of sympathies, though, as I have 
already noticed, those sympathies may be of the shallowest 
kind. In rendering what is purely beautiful, it finds its ex- 
pression in that school of landscape-painting which has 
reached, perhaps, its highest point in some of Turner's best 
works ; its lowest, in the mass of still-life flower and fruit-paint- 
ing, of which I supposed William Hunt is the most refined and 
skilful exponent.” Again, in the same lecture, “It is not diffi- 
cult, then, to see the reason why landscape painting is neces- 
sarily put in the second rank of art ; for even if the impressions 
recorded be of the highest beauty, still it is but a record, an 
imitation, though still an imitation which may come under the 
head of Fuseli’s second definition as being “ directed by judg- 
ment and taste ;” and it is one most difficult of accomplishment, 
requiring artistic skill of the highest order, on account of the 
subtle and fleeting effects which it is the delight and glory of the 
landscape painter to recall.” Now, plastic art must be an imita- 
tion and adaptation either of the visions of the soul, or of out- 
ward nature. If the “impressions recorded be of the highest 
beauty,” the issue is at rest, for music alone transmits the 
workings of the soul in their original tones. The root of 
the difficulty seems to be that Mr. Poynter considers that the 
best modern landscape art rests upon imitation of external 
things, whereas the best ancient art, even in its landscape, was 
created so as to tinge the picture with conceptions drawn from 
a higher world. That is expressed in the words,—‘* We may 
call them, if we please, developments of that high school, but 
the development is from a creative to an imitative art.” But 
those who have had the honour of an intimate acquaintance 
with the intellectual method of a first-rate modern landscape 
painter, would have felt, we should have thought, quickly and 
deeply, when turning over those severely refined and beautiful 
studies, what an infinite treasure-house of creative tones and 
hues is opened through him, as he reflects upon the fleeting 
splendours that have drawn him far among the lonely hills with 
their magnetic spell. Shakespeare, an exponent of the allied 
relations of humanity and nature, says of dawn (Romeo and 
Tuliet) :— 
“The grey-eyed morn smiles on the frowning night, 
Checkering the eastern clouds with streaks of light ; 


And flecked darkness like a drunkard reels 
From forth day’s pathway, made by Titan’s wheels.’ 


Such deep and strange ideal responses, thoughts which are in 





their inmost essence allied to those arising from creative work, 
are raised also by the finest landscape art. In such cases as these, 
though what we are going to say is travelling into the barren re- 
gions of the abstractly critical, there is very slight opportunity 
for imitation, far less than even in the case of the “ Venus of 
Melos.” The distinction between natural emotions of this char- 
acter, described as mere painter’s “impressions,” and those en- 
shrined in the active fire of what is admitted to be creative 
genius, is, we believe, a verbal one, in essence. They are of 
equal nobility. Turner’s work was breathed on the paper like 
a Michael Angelo drawing. 

In the masque of The Tempest, the conversation of the 
goddesses turns principally upon the qualities of the finest land- 
scape. The following quotation coincides, as students of Turner 
have doubtless long ago found out, idea for idea with the leading 
effects of the finer late creations in water-colour of that strange 
and noble artist, Turner :— 

“TSoft music. A Masque. Enter Iris.] 
Iris.—Ceres, most bounteous lady, thy rich leas 

Of wheat, rye, barley, vetches, oats, and pease, 

Thy turfy mountain, where live nibbling sheep, 

And flat meads, thatched with stover, them to keep ; 

Thy banks with peonied and lilied brims, 

Which spongy April at thy ’hest betrims, 

To make cold nymphs chaste crowns ; and thy broom groves, 

Whose shadow the dismissed batchelor loves, 

Being lass-lorn; thy pole-clift vineyard, 

And thy sea-marge, steril and rocky-hard, 

Where thou thyself dost air: The queen o’ the sky, 

Whose watery arch and messenger am I, 

Bids thee leave these ; and with her sovereign grace, 

Here on this grass-plot, in this very place, 

To come and sport ; her peacocks fly amain ; 

Approach, rich Ceres, her to entertain. 

[Enter Ceres. ] 
Ceres.—Hail! many-coloured messenger, that ne’er 

Dost disobey the wife of Jupiter, 

Who with thy saffron wings, upon my flowers, 

Diffusest honey-drops, refreshing showers ; 

And with each end of thy blue bow dost crown 

My bosky acres, and my unshrubbed down, 

Rich scarf to my proud earth.” 
So perfectly does this express in language the sentiment 
of much of Turner’s best work, that only the most careful word- 
ing could indicate their deep relations; for example, Turner 
nearly always places “ an wiskrubbed down” near his rainbows, 
greatly to the consternation of customers who wished “a view 
of the spot.” Then, again, in much of the work of Beethoven 
the same enchanted world of landscape imagery appears, 
this time through the medium of “soft music” alone. Of 
the first movement of the Pastoral Symphony, Beethoven 
wrote that the occasion was given by “Awaking of cheer- 
ful feelings, on arriving in the country.” In this the imagina- 
tion is filled with the conception of a mild blue distance, 
varying perspectives, and the warm wind, and humming 
insects, besides a countless variety that every one would 
decide upon for himself. The next movement, “Scene by the 
Brook,” suggests, with the imagery of flowery banks and 
diverse-flowing ripplings, the gradually increasing width 
of the stream, and the actual notes of birds, the quail, 
cuckoo, nightingale, and yellow-hammer. Then how often 
has the “merry gathering of the country people” been 
rendered by Shakespeare and Turner, and also by various 
other fine landscapists! Then “ Gewitter-Sturm,” grandest of 
the grand, has often been matched, as far as plastic art can be, 
by Turner. And last, we may mention the herdsman’s song, 
“ Blithe and thankful feelings after the tempest,”—almost un- 
approachable in painting. 

In glancing briefly at a few of the stages in the history of 
landscape-painting, we find that Giorgione devoted some of his 
best strength exclusively to it; and it is not true to regard 
Titian as the actual founder of the art. Mr. Poynter's 
remark on this subject seems to be but partially true :—* Titian, 
indeed, has left us pictures of almost pure landscape, but 
they are rather in the nature of a diversion from his other 
and more serious work, being painted but occasionally, out of 
the fullness of his delight in the beauty of his native mountain 
scenery.” Rembrandt also, whose place Mr. Poynter ranks 
among the very highest, devoted himself con amore to the de- 
piction of landscape, both in painting and etching. The same is 
true of Albert Diirer also. Cuyp and Claude bestowed that care 
on the atmospheric infinity, as Mr. Poynter points out, that laid 
down the road along which Turner toiled, with his wealth of 
intuitional resource. But Mr. Poynter maintains that “for 
one man who has the esthetic faculty of being pleasurably 
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affected by the beautiful forms and proportions of the 
‘Venus of Melos’ or Michael Angelo’s ‘Slave,'—that is, by 
the subtle distinctions of line which in Nature go to 
make the difference between a form of high beauty and 
one that is of a mean or vulgar kind—there are a hundred who 
can feel the glory of a sunset, or the exquisite tints of an 
anemone.” How unfair this passage sounds to us, not only 
in coupling together these two final things! The appari- 
tion of the motionless evening sky, an infinite of blending hue 
and form, strikes any beholder, it is true, from its very 
magnitude. But comparatively few stop to look at it, 
and very few indeed, surely—certainly the present writer 
does not pretend to be one of them—can trace the sublime 
forms of the perspective by countless atmospheric planes, 
mirrored there in flawless harmony, imbued with all the 
standard hues, and some unearthly ones,—with dazzling 
gold, the softest rose, shading yet deeper into violet, and 
“the white evening star.” Just as Plato studied the forms 
of the clouds, in all probability the sculptor of the “ Venus of 
Melos” modelled her form with many a note of the universality 
of curve-beauty, wherever seen in its highest instances. We 
should almost be inclined to believe that the beauty of the human 
form is more generally understood, than that of the great en- 
closing landscape. Certainly, even among artists, the qualities 
of some of the later works of Turner are as much ignored as 
were once the late works of Beethoven. The meaning of human 
life, and its poetry and history, are surely fittingly shadowed forth, 
when a true cognisance has been taken of the deep impressiveness 
of nature and her manifold aspects. True, the world is as 
rich in landscape form as in the moulding of human life. But 
we are inclined to think that in this outward nature of ours 
may be far more often seen great outward realisations of the 
acme of intuitional beauty, in the mountain valleys, or the 
lovely woods, than in the aspect of man. 

This would in a sort explain, on the one hand, how the great 
creative painter, Turner, never wearied of his laborious study of 
Nature, and how the loftiest figure conceptions, such as those 
of Mr. Watts in our day, are even more entirely dependent 
upon the world “forlorn of light” that lies in the mind’s 
eye. But the appreciation of the qualities of the finest land- 
scape art depends greatly upon tones of mind, such tones 
as would be carefully fostered for a right apprehension of 
Wordsworth, Shelley, or Shakespeare, and are not easily ver- 
bally transferred to describable westhetic or plastic qualities. 

In another paper we shall endeavour to trace some of the ex- 
cellences which this book displays, in all questions upon which 
an intellectual and energetic painter’s experiences have led Mr. 
Poynter to pronounce. 





A JOURNEY TO LOB NOR.* 
In one respect, this book is unsatisfactory. Its chief interest 
should consist in Colonel Prjevalsky’s description of his journey 
in 1876-7 from Kuldja, in Russian territory, to the Altyn Tagh 
Mountains, in the desert of Gobi, north of which range he dis- 
covered two lakes, one of which he identified with the Lob Nor 
of antiquity ; and of that there is not very much. In a volume 
of considerably more than two hundred pages, less than one- 
half is contributed by the gallant Russian explorer himself. 
The ‘accomplished translator ‘has not filled the remaining pages 
with either useless or unnecessary matter, but it is of such a 
nature that the title is made almost a misnomer, when ap- 
plied to the whole volume. A correct definition of this work 
would be to call it a treatise contributed by several hands on 
the lakes of Central Asia, geographically defined. Sir Douglas 
Forsyth, who was entrusted with the charge of the two British 
Missions to the Court of the late Yakoob Beg, supplies some 
introductory remarks, intended, it may be presumed, to throw 
light on the history of the region in which Colonel Prievalsky’s 
journey took place. Sir Douglas writes in a disparaging tone 
of the Chinese, and very naturally his sympathies were on the 
side of his old hosts, the Khokandian rulers of Kashgaria ; but 
it is difficult to see what reason he had for calling the army of 
the Chinese General “a half-starved, ill-disciplined force.” 
Certainly, the logic of facts is against such a conclusion, and 
the statements of the Russian Press are also diametrically 
opposed to that conjecture. Of course, it must remain a 
matter of opinion whether the Chinese were indebted for their 





* From Kulja Across the Tian Shan to Lob Nor. By Colonel N. Prievalsky, 
author of “ Travels in Mongolia,”” Translated by E. Delmar Morgan, FRGS. 
including Notices of the Lakes of Central Asia. With Introduction by Sir T. 
Douglas Forsyth, O.B., K.C,.S.1,; and Maps, London: Sampson Low and Co. 





success to the “dissensions and internecine feuds” that broke 
out upon the death of Yakoob Beg. It is necessary to remember, 
however, that Tso Tsung Tang had inflicted two severe defeats 
upon the Athalik Ghazi in person, and had wrested a large 
tract of country from him in consequence. There was so much 
vagueness about the power and vigour of China before this 
campaign, that it is not to be wondered at that many should 
have hesitated to recognise the full significance of her triumphs, 
But every one should be able to look facts in the face; and it is 
not easy to see what merit there was in, or what purpose was 
served by, attempting to depreciate the Chinese success eighteen 
months after their great foe had died, and twelve months after 
his capital had fallen into their hands. Apart from this want 
of clearness in political vision, Sir Douglas Forsyth’s historical 
contribution to this volume must be pronounced to be “ thin.” 

Colonel Prjevalsky commences his narrative with his de- 
parture from Kuldja, in the month of July, 1876. His expedi- 
tion consisted of himself, Lieutenant Povalo-Schweikofsky, a 
volunteer named Eklon, six Cossacks, and one Kirghiz Christian ; 
but he was “ not nearly as successful” in the choice of his com- 
panions as he had been on the last occasion. Leaving Kuldja, 
he followed an almost due easterly course, by the valleys of the 
Tliand Kunges rivers, to the Russian frontier in the Tian Shan. 
His description of the valley of the [li, the most prosperous 
portion of the whole province, will be read with interest, at a 
time when it seems possible that the Chinese rule is about to 
be restored over it :— 

“Our road lay at first up and almost alongside the bank of the Ili, 

whose valley is here thickly settled by Taranchis (i.e., agricultural 
settlers from Eastern Turkestan,—‘the Toilers’). Clean, pretty 
villages, with gardens shaded by lofty silver poplars, follow each other 
in quick succession. In the intervals are corn-fields, irrigated by 
numerous watercourses, whilst on the meadows along the river’s bank 
large herds of sheep, oxen, and horses are grazing. The population 
is everywhere apparently prosperous.” 
This quotation confirms Mr. Schuyler’s view, who declared this 
to be the richest part of Russia’s Central-Asian possessions. 
While these remarks apply exclusively at present to the valley 
of the Ili, which was untouched by the Mahommedan rising in 
1864, they were before that event applicable to the whole of that 
province, then under the administration of the Chinese. The 
valley of the Kunges is scarcely less fertile, though now thinly 
populated, than that of the Ili. The passage of the Tian Shan 
was accomplished without great difficulty, and the expe- 
dition found itself at the sources of the Kaidu river, 
in the territory of the late Ameer of Kashgaria. The 
arrival of this small Russian party gave rise to the most 
sensational rumours. It was said that a large army was ad- 
vancing to take the country, in the name of the Czar. The in- 
habitants of one village fled at the sound of fire-arms into the 
town of Karashar. In a few days the Governor of Korla sent 
six envoys to inquire the object of the Russian traveller, and 
Colonel Prjevalsky replied that he “ was on his way to Lob Nor, 
and that Yakoob Beg was well aware of this.” After a short 
delay at a village on the banks of the Kaidu, permission was 
given him to proceed, and ostensibly the authorities treated him 
with the most marked attention and hospitality. “ But these 
honeyed words were mere phrases.” The movements of the 
party were restricted to the house it occupied, and every 
precaution was taken to prevent the traveller acquiring 
any useful information. After a brief stay at Korla, 
Prjevalsky was allowed to set out on his journey to 
Lob Nor; but the Athalik Ghazi sent to escort him one 
of his officers, Zaman Beg, who had been a Russian subject, 
either for the purpose of affording him assistance and pro- 
tection, or, as the traveller said, “of acting as a spy on his 
movements.” Colonel Prjevalsky sums up the nature of the 
treatment he received from the Ameer in this sentence:— 
“Everything tended to show that our journey to Lob Nor 
did not please Yakoob Beg, though he could not refuse General 
Kaufmann, and a quarrel with Rassia on the eve of a war with 
China would have been impolitic on his part.’ It is not very 
clear why a Russian exploratory expedition to the desert should 
have caused the Ameer any anxiety, but it is possible that the 
exaggerated rumours to which it had given rise had much to do 
with his apprehension. Of Prjevalsky’s journey from Korla to 
Chargalik and the Altyn Tagh it is not necessary to say much. 
The features of the country were such as precluded any p< 
turesque descriptions, and the incidents of the journey were 
monotonous almost to dullness. The traveller bore wp bravely 
against the irksomeness of his task, and has made his pages as 
light reading as the circumstances admitted of. 
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If it were not for the discovery of the Lakes Kara Kuchin 
and Kara Buran, the latter of which is now identified with Lob, 
this journey would present few claims to public recognition ; but 
to geographical students it must be invaluable, on account of that 
discovery. Baron von Richthofen has questioned the accuracy 
of this identification, and his strictures, as well as Prjevalsky’s re- 
ply,are included in this volume. But without discussing the ques- 
tion in its details, it may be said that the point is still undecided, 
and that it can only be conclusively settled by the exploration 
of the desert between the Altyn Tagh and the town of Hamil. 
It is possible that Colonel Prjevalsky may endeavour to turn his 
present journey to double account, by seeking to finally solve 
the Lob-Nor question, as well as to reach Lhasa. He might 
reasonably hope to succeed in the lesser design, if he should fail 
in the greater. At the village of Chargalik, traces were found 
of an ancient city, known as Ottogush-shari (“the town of 
Ottogush’’), and there was much else discovered which proved 
that in former days this region had been the seat of a large 
community. It is now peopled by a few nomads and a small 
colony of fishermen and agriculturists. We are told of towns, 
which find a place on the map, that are composed of thirty 
houses. Yet remote as was the region to which Prjevalsky had 
penetrated, he found that he was not the first Russian who had 
reached that barren spot, for in 1861 a considerable body of the 
sect of Old Believers, or Starovertsi, had come to settle there. 
They were described by the villagers as ‘‘ courageous and per- 
severing folk,” and few persons will question the justice of their 
claim to that designation. Their fate was as follows :— 

“In the meanwhile, a great many of the horses had perished, some 

during the winter and others on the journey, owing to the difficulties 
of the road, improper food, and swarms of mosquitoes. The immi- 
grants were not pleased with their newly-adopted country, and on the 
return of spring they decided on retracing their steps, or seeking a 
better fortune elsewhere. The Chinese Governor of Turfan gave 
orders to supply them with the requisite horses and provisions 
«++... The emigrants departed for Urumtsi, and nothing has been 
since heard of them, for the outbreak of the Dungan insurrection in- 
terrupted communication with the trans-Tian-Shan districts.”’ 
The fate of these pilgrims, wandering in lands where the hos- 
tility of the creeds of Buddha and Mahommed was about to 
burst in a thunder-cloud, is a subject which cannot but arouse 
our curiosity. It is possible that some of this band may yet 
survive in the little-known region to which it had wandered. 
There is an interesting description of the wild camel, and of the 
mode of hunting it, which will amply repay perusal. Colonel 
Prjevalsky returned to Korla, where he had an interview with 
Yakoob Beg, whose campaign with the Chinese had just com- 
menced. He was the last European to see the far-famed 
‘Athalik Ghazi; and from Korla he regained Russian territory, 
without any adventure worthy of note. Mr. Delmar Morgan, the 
translator, has done his work with the same-scholarly taste and 
literary excellence which marked his rendering of Prjevalsky’s 
travels in Mongolia and the Tangut country ;-and of the book 
itself, it may be said that it throws much light on certain geo- 
graphical problems, and on the Jeast-known portion of that 
tract of the earth’s surface which is represented by the vague 
term, Central Asia. The accompanying map is excellent and 
trustworthy. 





DR. WARD'S DEVOTIONAL AND SCRIPTURAL 
ESSAYS.* 


Own any subject, philosophical or otherwise, on which you have 
any common ground with Dr. Ward, he is always worth listen- 
ing to; for he always makes his meaning clear, clear indeed as 
itis possible for meaning to be; and he is apt.at least to have a 
meaning not less definite, but rather more definite, than the cir- 
cumstances of the case appear to warrant. These are two admir- 
able qualities, at least for the purposes of the reader of any 
able writer’s works, though we do not deny that the latter 
is a quality closely related to a fault of judgment. Still, in 
these days of hesitating speech and more hesitating opinion, it is 
something, not only to be sure that you know exactly what the 
writer means, but to feel sure also that if his meaning is 
faulty at all, it will not be from his failing to make up his 
mind where there is adequate material for a clear and confident 
judgment, but rather from his having too clear and confident a 
judgment where there is no adequate material for a confident 
judgment at all, but rather reason for suspense of judgment. We 
say this is much the best fault of the two, at least for the pur- 
poses of the reader. Over-certainty corrects itself. No one can 
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fail on occasion to see that a writer tells us that a conclusion is as 
conspicuous as daylight, which is at most no more conspicuous 
than twilight ; and this we confess to be occasionally the case 
with us, in reference to Dr. Ward’s most confident judgments. 
Nay, in one case at least, what he calls indubitable, we call 
a matter of pure conjecture. But when a writer does not state 
clearly his own judgment, or states habitually a judgment 
which is itself more dubious and hesitating than the facts of 
the case would warrant, we certainly do not profit much 
by his writings. And it is impossible to complain in this 
way of Dr. Ward. To illustrate what we mean, so far as 
going beyond his evidence is concerned, we may quote Dr. 
Ward’s remark, in the foot-note, on p. 318, to this effect—that 
the Mother of Jesus saw her Son after his resurrection “ before any 
other human being” is an “ indubitable fact.” Of course what 
is dubitable or indubitable depends partly on subjective con- 
siderations; but for anything that Dr. Ward tells us in this 
volume, and certainly for anything which Scripture tells us, the 
fact is not only dubitable by the present writer, but one of 
pure conjecture. The only Scriptural evidence on the subject is, 
as Dr. Ward very candidly admits, St. Mark’s statement that 
Christ appeared first to Mary Magdalene. Dr. Ward argues 
that this only means that Christ appeared to her before he 
appeared to any other of the disciples, and that it is not said 
that he appeared to her first (+érm), but only that he appeared 
to her in the first instance (+parov),—relatively, that is, to the 
other disciples to whom he was about to manifest himself. We 
may concede, we suppose, that this explanation may probably be 
consistent with the language used, though certainly that language 
would seem to suggest something else. But that being conceded, 
that any writer, however true a Roman Catholic he may be, and , 
however profound his devotion to the Virgin Mary, should be 
yet prepared to maintain, in the complete silence of Scripture on 
the subject, and on a priori grounds wholly, that an event “ in- 
dubitably ” happened of which thereissimply no historic evidence 
at all, certainly does amaze us. If we were dealing with a mere 
human being, it would be simply impossible to argue with 
certainty on a priori grounds to such an event as that. But 
Dr. Ward, holding that what he is inferring with such absolute 
certainty is the action of God, and an action of God’s of which 
God has not pleased to leave us the smallest proof, whether 
by human testimony or by revelation, still speaks with this 
marvellous confidence. We are quite aware that a Protestant 
is incapable of entering into the feelings which make these 
events seem so certain to a genuine Roman Catholic. And if 
Dr. Ward had simply said that, to a pious mind, it must 
seem far more probable than not that Jesus Christ had 
shown to his mother this mark of reverence and love, we 
should certainly not have adverted to the subject at all. But 
when we find Dr. Ward speaking of an historical event of which 
nobody pretends that there is the least historical mention,--the 
only recorded evidence with reference to the circumstances at all 
being obviously of an adverse tendency,—we confess ourselves a 
little at a loss for common grounds of opinion. We are still 
more puzzled by the sort of argument which Dr. Ward addresses 
to Protestauts‘on the subject. “If the silence of Scripture,” 
he says, “ shows that he did not appear to her first, it equally 
shows that he did not appear to her at all.” -But no Protestant 
ever supposed that the silence of Scripture shows that Christ 
did not appear to his mother first. What is supposed by 
Protestants to prove this, so far as anything does prove it, is St. 
Mark’s assertion that in the first instance our Lord appeared 
to Mary Magdalene. If that be not conclusive—and we donot say 
that it is—Protestants simply say that they know nothing about 
it, that in the absence of all testimony, Christ may have appeared 
to his mother first, or not first, or even may not have appeared 
individually to her at all; but that they do not, im the absence of 
evidence, presume to form any opinion on the subject. They do 
not presume to judge a priori of the temporal actions of a divine 
being, and as they have no other knowledge on the subject ex- 
cept one, perhaps insufficient, bit of evidence, which suggests 
that it was to another person that our Lord first appeared, 
they do not attempt to form a judgment for which there are 
absolutely no grounds. 

There is the same over-confidence, as it seems to us, in the 
very interesting and able essay on the relations of St. Peter and 
St. Paul, in which Dr. Ward attempts to show, and we think 
succeeds in showing it to be probable, that the view which Pro- 
testants commonly urge of the ecclesiastical inference to be 
drawn from the protest of St. Paul, in his Epistle to the Gala- 
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tians, against St. Peter’s inconsistency in withdrawing himself 
at Antioch from living with the Gentiles, is not a sound one. Dr. 
Ward argues that, on the contrary, St. Paul’s language implies 
a very great desire to show that his own principles and St. 
Peter’s were in complete accordance; that St. Peter was acting 
in a manner ‘unjust to the Gentiles, without the smallest ground 
of difference of principle to urge for his change of purpose ; and 
that, so far from St. Paul’s not admitting a certain primacy in 
St. Peter, the very expressions he uses imply that he felt there 
was something of audacity needed to withstand and rebuke one 
in an Apostolic position superior to his own. After reading 
what Dr. Ward has to say, we should be disposed to admit that 
there is nothing in St. Paul’s language in this epistle, as inter- 
preted by the best Protestant as well as Roman Catholic scholars, 
—by such a scholar, for instance, as Bishop Lightfoot—at all 
necessarily inconsistent with the Roman Catholic assumption of 
St. Peter’s primacy among the Apostles ; though we do not think 
that there is anything at all in the absence of other evidence to 
prove more than the sort of personal leadership among the 
Apostles which Protestants, no less than Catholics, have always 
conceded to St. Peter. But we cannot say the same of the 
account, in the fifteenth chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, of 
the Council of Jerusalem. Dr. Ward’s view is given briefly in 
the following passage :— 

“ There is no portion of Scripture history from which Protestants 

have derived so many objections to 8. Peter’s Primacy, as from the 
Judaising controversy. These objections chiefly concern the relations 
between him and S. Paul; and we devoted an article in January to 
their detailed refutation. One remains to be considered here; be- 
cause it is founded on the position, not of S. Paul, but of 8. James. 
We will begin by stating it at the best advantage :—‘If S. Peter had 
possessed a Primacy of authority, it is quite impossible that 8. James, 
not he, should have presided at the Council of Jerusalem, and pro- 
mulgated the Apostolic Decree. But S. James assuredly did occupy 
this place. It was he who finally summed up the proceedings, and 
pronounced the “ ego judico”’ (xv., 19) which was carried into effect.’ 
The objection possesses on the surface much plausibility ; but it is at 
once dissipated when you look closely at facts. Its fallacy consists 
in its ignoring the circumstance that there were two Apostolic pro- 
nouncements, viz. (1), the Definition of faith and (2), the disciplinary 
Decree. S. Peter very suitably uttered the former, and 8. James very 
suitably uttered the latter. ‘Ego judico’ undoubtedly means, as the 
objector alleges, ‘I judge in my own name and that of my brethren ;’ 
‘I pronounce the Apostolic judgment ;’ but then this judgment was 
not doctrinal, but disciplinary. If one may indulge in conjecture, it 
would seem far more probable than not, that it was S. James who 
proposed this measure at the preliminary meeting. At all events, 
his position, as specially representing the Jewish element in the 
Church, made it obviously suitable that he should pronounce, what 
had been decreed in protection of the Jewish Christians. But if you 
look carefully at his speech, you will find that, so far from professing 
to promulgate a definition of faith, on the contrary, he rather refers 
(verse 14) to S. Peter as having already done so. While, on the 
other hand, so soon as 8. Peter had spoken, ‘tacuit omnis multitudo’ 
(verse 12), and the voice of controversy was no longer heard.” 
Now in reply to that, we should remark that St. Peter’s speech con- 
tains no authoritative definition at all. It urges on the Council 
facts of the greatest importance, and facts backed with a 
remonstrance against the Judaising party, but certainly nothing 
of the character of what the Roman Catholic Church now calls 
“a definition of faith and morals ;” whereas St. James’s speech 
certainly does contain something of that nature, in the words, “Acc 
tyo xpiva pon TapevoxaAciv tols awe tay ebvav EmiatpeQovariy Exi Tov 
Oo.” If St. Peter had,as Dr. Ward says, clearly given the 
“ definition of faith,” why does St. James here repeat it, instead 
of going at once to his practical recommendations, to which, 
according to Dr. Ward, he confines himself? Clearly, this iva 
xpivo is not so limited, but repeats St. Peter’s drift, with an air 
of authority which St. Peter had not given to it. What he 
refers to St. Peter for, is not, so far as we can judge, the defini- 
tion of faith, but for the facts on which the inference was to be 
justified that God intended to accept the Gentiles without any 
conformity to the Jewish law. If any reliance is to be placed on 
the forms of this first Council at all,—and we do not say that 
we should place any great reliance on these forms,—they are, 
we think, rather in favour of the special authority of St. James, 
than the special authority of St. Peter. We should not like to 
argue much from the facts on either side. But we should say 
very confidently, that if you are to justify any decided ecclesi- 
astical inference from the facts of this Council, they rather dis- 
prove than prove the formal acknowledgment at this time of the 
primacy of St. Peter. 

Dr. Ward’s essays on “ The Gospel Narrative of the Resurrec- 
tion,” and on the identity of Mary Magdalene, Mary of Bethany, 
and the sinner who bathed the feet of Jesus, seem to us the 
most convincing in this volume. There is much of which we are 





doubtful in the former, while the latter appears to us, on the 
whole, conplete, as well as very thoughtful. Indeed, where we 
differ most widely from Dr. Ward, we always read him with 
pleasure. There is a real satisfaction in dealing with a 
mind so definite and vigorous as Dr. Ward’s, even when it is 
identified with views opposite to our own. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Religion in England under Queen Anne and the Georges, 1702-1800¢ 
By John Stoughton, D.D. (Hodder and Stoughton.) This book gives 
us a very fair as well as a comprehensive survey of its subject. We 
should hardly rank it with the elaborate work of Messrs. Abbey and 
Overton, lately reviewed in this journal; but it deserves an honour- 
able place among ecclesiastical histories. Its speciality is one which 
it owes to Dr. Stoughton’s position, which enables him to give the 
history of the Nonconforming communities with a fullness of know- 
ledge and of sympathy which we should not easily find elsewhere. 
We could name Church histories in which there is no mention, or 
mention only of the briefest and most contemptuous kind, of the 
world of Christian life and activity which was included within the 
limits of the Dissenting societies. The sacerdotal theory, of course, 
necessitates such an exclusion. To any one who holds it in its 
logical wholeness, the history of the Independents or the Baptists 
is no more Church history than is the history of the Buddhists. 
Such a one would only grudgingly concede that it had any connection 
with the history of religion. Asa matter of fact, a very large pro- 
portion of the genuine Christianity of the eighteenth century was to 
be found outside the borders of the Establishment. On this subject 
Dr. Stoughton’s volumes are peculiarly interesting. Much that he 
tells us in the later chapters of his second volume will be new to many 
readers. Every one, of course, has heard of such men as Robert Hall 
and Andrew Fuller, but the names and histories of obscurer men, often 
well worthy of record, will be altogether strange. But Dr. Stoughton’s 
Nonconformity does not hinder him from being not only just, but also 
generous to the religious work and life of the Church of England, 
which is estimated as fairly and liberally as any one could desire; and 
the censure is as moderate as truth permitted. Who can find fault 
with the following ?>— 

“ With an admission of the ability and learning exhibited by some, 

and of the zeal and activity exhibited by others, also with an admis- 
sion of the pointed reproofs administered by a few, it cannot be said of 
the clergy in general that they really met, faced, and fought against 
what was bad in their day and generation. It is painful to turn over 
the biographies of some leading Churchmen of this period, and to 
find that, with all their love of learning, and all their industry in 
exhibiting ‘ Evidences,’ and in illustrating the ‘reasonableness of 
Christianity,’ their letters, their conversation, and other conduct 
exhibit, as a leading passion, the love of preferment, the watching 
for a stall, the hope of a Deanery, or the desire of a diocese. 
Can it be believed that if the Church had been alive to its great 
mission, and thrown into it the force and fire which we shall here- 
after have to witness, the state of English society would have been 
what it was in 1775.” 
It is noticeable that Dr. Stoughton writes without comment that 
“conscientiously adhering to the Master’s example, who sat down 
with the Twelve,” the Dissenters followed the practice of sitting down 
at the Communion. They may have been right or wrong, but they did 
not follow, at least exactly, the Master’s example. “’Avéxerro wea TOY 
Addexa.”’ 

Black, but Comely ; or, the Adventures of Jane Lee. By J. G.Whyte- 
Melville. (Chapman and Hall.)—This novel, the last work of the well- 
known writer and sportsman, Major Whyte-Melville, is not equal to 
many of its predecessors. There are some bright and interesting 
passages in the story, but the heroine is undeserving of admira- 
tion or sympathy, the plot is poor and weak, and the tone is 
forced. It is remarkable that there is something of melancholy 
foreboding to be traced in many parts of the book, and that one of 
the main incidents is a fatal accident almost identical with that by 
which the author was killed while the sheets were actually in the 
press. In any future estimate of Major Whyte-Melville’s place 
among English novelists, we do not think that his last novel will be 
taken into account at all. 


A Victim of the Falk Laws: the Adventures of a German Priest, in 
Prison and in Evile. Told by the Victim. (Bentley and Son.)—The 
“German priest”? accepted the cure of a parish in Germany, con- 
trary to the provisions of the Falk Laws, suffered imprisonment, and 
was finally banished from the limits of the empire. His adventures 
remind one (let us hope that the comparison will not offend him 
beyond pardon) of what is recorded of Covenanting ministers during 
the days of Claverhouse, of Protestant preachers ia the “ Desen 
after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, though they are told with 
a considerable touch of humour, which we do not remember the other 
“confessors” to have shown. The boldness and ingenuity which the 
“German priest” displayed in defying and eluding the persecuting 
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officials make a very interesting and, apart from the serious 
aspect of the matter, an entertaining narrative. Again and 
again he returned from his banishment, and ministered to a 
crowded congregation of his people in his parish church, with 
out the authorities having any idea of what was happen- 
ing till all was over. On one occasion, they watched the church 
from 5 a.m., when the service had begun at midnight, and was 
completed long before their visit had commenced. Without making 
any apology for the laws, which are as bad as can be, 
we may suggest that the writer’s method of proceeding was 
unnécessarily contumacious,—as, e.g., in the matter of his entry 
into the parsonage. It may have been wrongfully taken pos- 
session of by the authorities, but yet he should have respected 
the fact. About one matter there can be but one opinion, the 
barbarity of the prison regulations, too severe to enforce against 
an habitual criminal, but simply atrocious, when regarded as the 
treatment of an educated man, suffering for what was, at the worst, 
a “political’’ offence. 

Dorcas. By Georgiana M. Craik. (Hurst and Blackett.)—Seldom 
have three volumes been constructed out of scantier materials 
than those which Miss Craik has employed in this instance. Mr. 
Trelawney marries Letty, the niece of his housekeeper, is rather 
looked down upon by “society” in consequence, and is only moderately 
attached to his excellent, self-sacrificing, humble-minded, and ador- 
ing wife, who gets bullied by her servants, and in time somewhat 
snubbed by her only dayghter. This danghter, the “ Dorcas’’ of the 
title-page, her father’s idol and companion, is a rather high-flying 
young lady, who enjoys “ Homer,” when Mr. Trelawney reads him 
aloud to her. She comes to a better mind, forgives her mother for not 
having been born a lady, and marries Frank Warburton, a handsome 
young squire of high degree, after which event her father turns for 
consolation to his faithful Letty for the first time in his life, and tells 
her she must help him to bear it. A volume of all this would have 
been quite enough ; but the story is, on the whole, though rather feeble, 
readable. 

The Swintons of Wandale. By J. Crawford Scott. (Chapman 
and Hall.)—This pleasant, crisply written story is merely a 
too lengthy variation on the old theme, “Love is the best phy- 
sician.”” There is little plot, and that little is indistinct. The 
pleasantness of the book is of a side-winded kind, contributed 
chiefly by the author’s remarks, and by tone and atmosphere. The 
young ladies would be more attractive if they did not use slang 
phrases in their talk, and the novel is at least one volume too long. 

A Gossiping Guide to Wales. By Askew Roberts. (Hodder and 
Stoughton ; Oswestry, Woodall and Venables.)—To review a guide- 
book properly, it is necessary that one should be able to write one. 
Who else is qualified to check the author’s facts? All that we can 
pretend to pronounce upon is the form of the volume now before us, 
and here we can only give our own opinion. This is, that a guide- 
book should be sternly practical. Sentiment and fun we can find for 
ourselves; what we want is practical information, about inn accom- 
modation, distances, chances of sport, &c. We do not mean to say 
that Mr. Askew neglects these important matters, only that, in 
our judgment, the guide would have been better if it had not been 
“gossippy.”’ But tastes differ; and indeed, there is a certain 
reason in providing reading which shall be suited to the mental con- 
dition appropriate to a tour. 


We have to acknowledge the Analytical Index to the Series of 
Records known as the Remembrancia preserved among the Archives of 
the City of London, A.D. 1579-1664. (Privately printed for the Cor- 
poration, by E. J. Francis and Co.)—We need but to open this volume 
at random, to see how full of interesting facts it is. We find the Lord 
Treasurer, for instance, complaining to the Lord Mayor that the 
assize of bread within the City was 2 oz. heavier than that without,— 
22 oz. for the penny wheaten and for the three-halfpenny white loaf 
(wheaten would be something like our “whole-meal’’ bread). His 
Lordship, however, consents to allow it, and will even try whether he 
cannot afford as much himself. Under the head of “ Water,” about 
the early supply to the City, a Dutchman, named Peter Morice, seems 
to have been the first to introduce a system of high-pressure supply. 





There are several requests from and for great people to have “ quills” 
of water laid on to their houses from the City’s great conduit. 
On June 8th, 1608, there being a great drought, the “ quill’? to Essex 
House is cut off, complaints having also been made of the “extra- 
ordinary waste of water, which is taken not only for the dressing of 
meat, but for the laundry,” &c. In 1616 we hear of the “New 
River,” though not under that name. Very few persons were in- 
clined to use it; but their disinclination was overcome by a whole- 
some act of arbitrary power. ‘The King and Council had been 
informed that but few persons took the water, and it was not to be 
supposed that two Acts of Parliament and an Act of Common Council 
had been passed so much concerning the health and safety of the 
City, to no use and purpose, except the prejudice of such as were by 
the City deputed to undertake the work, and who had deserved so 
well of the public. His Majesty had therefore commanded, and the 
Council accordingly required, the Court of Aldermen to provide, by 
Common Council or otherwise, that all such houses in-the City and 
Liberties as either of necessity or convenience might use the same 
water, should be required to do so.” There is a much sounder ring 
in this language, than in the permissive legislation which now-a-days 
does nothing but supply a sop to the consciences of those who make it. 


We must be content with barely noticing a work the contents of 
which are of too technical a nature to be discussed in these columns, 
Loss of Weight, Blood-Spitting, and Lung Disease. By Horace Dobell, 
M.D. (J. and A. Churchill.)—Dr. Dobell is a well-known authority 


on this subject, and his labours in collecting facts from all accessible , 


sources, as indicated in his “ Annual Reports on Diseases of the Chest,” 
deserve the gratitude both of the profession and of the public. 
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Death. 


DAvies.—At Cliftonville, Hove, Brighton, August 19, Miss Susan Davies, formerly 
of 9 Dorset ew London. 
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BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


HEAL and SON'S CATALOGUE, with 450 Designs of Bedsteads and Bedroom 
Furniture, with Price-list of Bedding, sent Free by Pust. 


195, 196, 197, 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. 

















SCHOOL 


LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. “ WIZHERNDEN” SCHOOL. 


10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 





‘TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the LORD CHANCELLOR. 
The Right Hon. LORD HATHERLEY. 
The Right Hon. LORD eh an —- ye Justice, C.P. 
JAMES PARKER DEANE, Es 


ROBERT BAYLY FOLLETT, tbat ah Tosing Master in Chancery. 


FREDERICK JOHN BLAK 
WILLIAM WILLIAMS, oy 





Parliamentary Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal Forms, and full information will be forwarded on 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


application to 


(Graduate in Honours of the Univ. of Lond.) 
RECELVES PUPILS to prepare for the Public Schools, 
combining with the preparation a natural and har- 
monious development of the Pupil. 

The School opens September 22nd. 


\ TJARWICK, the KING’S SCHOOL. 





—The Grammar School will REOPEN on 
September 15th, in the new buildings. Boarding fees, 
£40 a year. No extras. Tuition fees, £10 to £12 a 
year. Special attention paid to French, German, 
Drawing, and Natural Science. Large class-rooms, 
| and well arranged chemical laboratory. Exhibitions, 
tenable at any of the Universities or places of profes- 
sional training. Also Exhibitions in the form of Total 
and Partia! Remission of School Fees. Large cricket- 

und ad oaeee the School.—Apply to Rev. W. F 
| ffacmicH, AEL, M.A., Head Master. 
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OLLEGE HOME 
FOR GIBLS, 


79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE, 


OYAL SCHOOL of MINES. | 

DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE and ART. 1 
During the Twenty-ninth Session, 1879-80, which 
will cc on the Ist of October, the following 








ee ee COLLEGE. 


The NEXT TERM will begin on MONDAY, 
September 22nd. 
EAMINGTON COLLEGE. 
—Preparation for the Universities, Army, Civil 
Service, Commerce—Apply to the Rey. Dr. WOOD, 
Head Master. 


OWER STREET SCHOOL for 
GIRLS.—The School REOPENS on THURS- 
DAY, SEPTEMBER 25th. Fees, three, four, and 
four and a half guineas a term. For prospectus and 
Seaeeee parSeemers, appz St SY Cones ree. _ 
RENT OO LiL S.G S. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—For particulars, 
epply to the Secretary. 
__Trent College, near Nottingham. 


THE Rev. W. S. GRIGNON, M.A., 

Trin. Coll. Camb., late Head Master of Felsted, 
receives FIVE or SIX PUPILS to prepare for the 
Universities, the Army, and the Civil Service; or for 
their general education. Vacancies for September.— 
Hambrook Grove, Hambrook, Bristol. 


HE PHILBERDS PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, near Maidenhead.—Boys are spe- 
cially prepared for the Scholarship and Entrance 
Examinations at all the Public Schools, Also for the 
Naval Cadetship Examinations. In the New House, 
a Junior Preparatory School has been established for 
_— little boys.—For full information, apply to the 
v. the HEAD MASTER. 


HE Rev. CHARLES W. STUBBS, 
M.A., Cambridge, Le Bas University Prizemen, 
1868, prepares Six Pupils for University and Army 
Examinations. One Vacancy September 29. Terms, 
200 guineas. References: The Bishop of Oxford, Dr. 
Acland, Professor Bryce, Sir Harry Verney, Bart., Sir 
John Strachey, Rev. W. Rogers, Brooke Lambert, &c. 
Address, Granboro’ Vicarage, Winslow, Bucks. 


TUTTGART.—ENGLISH SCHOOL. 
Conducted by E. H. TAUNTON, Esq., Magd. 
oll. (Honours in Math. Mods.), and T. FORSTER 
ROLFE, B.A., All Soul's (Honours in Class. Mods.), 
assisted by German, French, and Italian Masters. 
Terms moderate. Also a limited number of Senior 
Pupils prepared for Universities, Sandhurst, Wool- 
wich, Cooper's Hill. Terms and references on appli- 
cation to 44 Hegelstrasse, Stuttgart, Germany. 


CLERGYMAN (late Public School 

Tutor), of twenty years’ experience, assisted by 
an able Resident Tutor, receives about twelve pupils 
between the ages of 7 and 15, to prepare for the Pub- 
lic Schools, &c, The Principal himself always ac- 
companies his boys in their walks, and takes part in 
their fleld-games. His wife devotes herself to their 
care and comfort, and pays the closest attention to 
their health. Thorough training and individual teach 
ing. Situation, Yorkshire. Terms, £80 or £90 a year. 
—"CLERICUS,” Leyland, Greenhill Road, Hamp- 
stead, London. 


NDIAN CIVIL SERVICE, &c., 
EXAMINATIONS.—Messrs. W. WREN, M.A., 
Christ's College, and the Rev. H. P. GURNEY, M.A., 
Fellow of Clare Coll., Cambridge, prepares Resident 
and Daily Pupils for the I.C.S. and other Competitive 
Examinations. ELEVEN of the Candidates selected 
in the recent Exam. for I.C.S. were their Pupils. Also 
the candidate who passed first in the last competition 
for Home U.S. (May, 1879), to whom reference can be 
made, as well as to the friends of many pupils who 
have passed for the Army, Ceylon C.S., Cooper's Hill 
College, &c.—3 Powis Square, W. 


HE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
Head Master—The Rev. W. F. MOULTON, D.D. 





























The Autumn Term will commence on THURSDAY, 
September 11th. 

Correspondence as to intended Pupils may be ad- 
dressed as follows :— 

From August 10th to September 6th, to T. PER- 
CIVAL BUNTING, Esq., Chevender, Chislehurst 
Common. 

At other times to the Rey. Dr. MOULTON, the 
Secretary, Cambridge. 


U NIVeERsity COLLEGE, 
LONDON. 


sO} N. 
SESSION 1879-80. 

The Session of the Faculties of Medicine, of Arts 
and Laws, and of Science, will begin on October Ist 
Instruction is provided for Women in all subjects 
aught in the Faculties of Arts and Laws, and of 
Science. 

The School for Boys, between the ages of Seven and 
Sixteen, will Reopen 01 September 23rd. Prospectuses 
and Copies of the Regulations relating to the Entrance 
and other Exhibition Scholarships, &c. (value about 
£2,010), may be obtained from the College, Gower 
Street, W.C. The Examinations for the Entrance 
Exhibitions will be held-on the 25th and 26th of 
September. 

The College is close to the Gower-Street Station of 
the Metropolitan Railway. 

TALFOURD ELY, M.A., Secretary. 
NIVERSITY HALL, Gordon 
Square, W.C.—Students, and Selected Can- 
Gidates for the Indian Civil Service, attending 
Classes at University College, London, reside in the 
Hall under collegiate discipline.—Particulars as to 
fees, rent of rooms, &c., may be obtained on application 
to the PRINCIPAL, or the SECRETARY, at the Hall. 

E. A, WURTZBURG, Secretary. 

















COURSES of LECTURES and PRACTICAL DEMON- 
STRATIONS will be given :— 

. Chemistry. By E. Frankland, Ph.D., F.RS. 
Metallurgy. By John Percy, M.D., F.R.S. 
Biology. By T. H. Huxley, LL.D., F.R.S. 
Mineralogy.) By Warington W. Smyth, M.A., 
Mining. f F.R.S., Chairman. 
Geology. By John W. Judd, F.R.S. 

Applied Mechanics. By T. M. Goodeve, M.A. 
Physics. By Frederick Guthrie, Ph.D., F.R.S. 
Mechanica! Drawing. By Rev. J. H. Edgar, M.A, 

The Lecture fees for Students desirous of becoming | 
Associates are £30 in one sum on entrance, or two 
annual payments of £20, exclusive of the Labora- 
tories. 

Tickets to separate Courses of Lectures are issued | 
at £3 and £4 each. 

Officers in the Queen's Service, Her Majesty's Con- | 
suls, Acting Mining Agents and Managers may obtain | 
Tickets at reduced prices. 

Science Teachers are also admitted to the Lectures | 

| 


SO DM ON G9 tO 


a t reduced fees. 

For particulars (free) or for Official Prospectus 
(price 6d, by post 7d), apply to the Registrar, Royal 
School of Mines, Jermyn Street, London, S.W. 

F. W. RUDLER, Registrar. 


Cc! LIFTON HIGH SCHOOLfor GIRLS. 


President of the Council—The Very Rev. the DEA N of 
BRISTOL. 

Vice-President—The Rev. J. PercrvaL, LL.D., Presi- 
dent of Trinity College, Oxford. 
Head-Mistress—Miss Woops. 

The Third Term of 1879 will begin on SATURDAY, 
September 20, New Pupils to attend on FRIDAY, the 
19th, at 9.15a.m., for Entrance Examination. 

Forms of Nomination and Application for Admis- 
sion can be obtained from the Hon. Secretary, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel A. C. PEARS, Enfield Villa, Clifton. 

Prospectus can be had at the Clifton Chronicle Office, 
or from the Hon. Secretary. 

Miss Woods will be at home every Monday 
during Term, from Half-past Two to Half-past Four 
to see Parents, and to afford any information that may 
be required. 

For Terms and other information regarding 
Boarders, application should be made to Mrs. HAIGH, 
77 Pembroke Road, Clifton. 


JDUCATION of WOMEN— 

_4 UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, London. 
FACULTIES of ARTS and LAWS and of SCIENCE, 

The Session will begin on Wednesday, October Ist, 
when Professor CHaRLES Granam, D.Se., will deliver | 
the Introductory Lecture (open to the public without | 
tickets), at 3 p.m. 

Classes in these Faculties are - to Women. 

Prospectuses may be obtained from the College, 
Gower Street, W.C. 

TALFOURD ELY, M.A., Secretary. 


RESDEN.—Mr. H. B. COTTERILL, 

late Assistant-Master at Haileybury College, has 
a few VACANCIES for PUPILS in September. | 
Classics, Mathematics, English, &., besides acquisi- 
tion of German.—Address, 8 Racknitz Strasse (1), 
Dresden, or care of Bishop of Edinburgh, 10 North 
Manor Place, Edinburgh. | 


r(HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. 
| 


Is on the Sea-shore, in its own Picturesque Grounds | 
of five acres. It contains 250 rooms, and is fitted with | 
every Sanitary Improvement which science could | 
— Charges fixed and moderate, Table d'Hite 

jaily. 

Every information of the Manager. 

Tourist’s Tickets to Ilfracombe, for Two Months, are 
issued at all princ'pal Railway Stations in England. 














| 














R OYAL POLYTECHNIC— 
‘\ CURRIED PRAWNS, written by F C. Burnand, 
introducing the New and Marvellous Illusion, ME- 
TEMPSYCOHOSIS, given daily at 4 and 9, by Mr. 
George Buckland.—FLAS HING SIGNALS and the 
HELIOGRAPH, by Mr. J. L. King—POPULAR 
SKETCH LECTURES on NATURAL HISTORY, by 
Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A., F.LS., &c.—The ZULU WAR, 
by Mr. W. R. May.—CAVES and CREVICES, a Geo- 
logical Lecture, by Mr. T.C. Hepworth —The WATCH 
and its HISTORY, by Mr. A. J. Carter.—STOKES on 
MEMORY, &c., &c. Admission to the whole, Ils. Open 
12 till 5, and 7 till 10. | 





B® of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 
HEAD OFFICE—54 Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 
Capital £800,000 
Reserve fund............+000+ eocncccece 235,000 





DEPOSITS received for 12 months, at 5 per cent. 
per annum. WM. G. CUTHBERTSON, 
General Manager. 


i Company, or to 


SSOCIATION for the PROMOTION 
vi, of the UNITY of CHRISTENDCM.—Papers, 
&e., relating to the Association can be had (on ap- 
plication) from the SECRETARY, 30 Charing Cross. 





SIXTH ISSUE of SHARES. 


OUSE PROPERTY and INVEST: 
MENT COMPANY (Limited), 92 Cannon 

Street, Lonjion, E.C., seven doors east of the Cannon- 
Street Station. Capital, £1,000,000, in 40,000 fully 
paid-up Shares of £25 each, for the Purchase and 
Sale of productive and progressive House Property, 
and Improving the Dwellings of the Working-classes 
on the self-supporting principle. Registered March 


15th, 1876. 
CAPITAL ALLOTTED. 
Ist issue at Par, 4.000 shares, amount £100,000 








2n » £1 premium, 4,000 shares, __,, 100,000 
3rd os & ‘~ 4,000 shares, ,, 100,000 
4th o 4,000 shares, ,, 100,000 
5th o a ” 4,000 shares, ,, 100,000 
6th » - 1,088 shares, ,, 27,200 

21,088 £527,200 


The Sixth Issue of 4,000 Shares, £25, at £5 per Share 
premium. 1,088 have been already allotted, and the 
remainder are in course of allotment. 

The present Premium has been fixed to place ona 
fair level the old Shareholders and the present 
Entrants. 

Further Profitable Resales have been made. 

Estates Purchased, 127, for £620,883. 

Reserve Fund, upwards of £27,00v. 

Number of Shareholders, 1,871. 

Profit of Third Year, nearly eight per cent. 

Current rate of Interest on Shares, Six and a Quarter 
per Cent. 

Third Annual Report, Balance-Sheet, Share-Appli 
cation Forms, Pamphlet entitled “ Seventeen Faets, 
and all other information, apply to 

Ww. ER BASDEN, Secretary. 


” 





HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Uross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurauces effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
79 PALL MALL. 
For LIVES ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1807. 

lated Funds £3,066,214 

Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be hed at 
the Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, post 

free. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 


NION BANK of AUSTRALIA. 
Established 1837. 
Paid-up Capital .........-cecssscsseeeeeree £1,487,500 
Reserve fund 800,000 

LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at Thirty Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank's 
Branches throughout Australia and New Zealand. 

BILLS on the Colonies are negotiated and sent for 
collection. 

DEPOSITS are received, at notice, and for fixed 
periods, on terms which may be ascertained on appli- 
cation. W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London. E.O. 


ACCENTS OCCUR DAILY!! 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
Provided against by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSU RANCECOMPANY 
The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance 
Company. 

The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
ANNUAL INCOME, £214,000. 

A fixed Sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, may be 
secured at Moderate Premiums. 























BONUS ALLOWED TO [INSURERS OF FIVE 
YEARS’ STANDING. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Loca} 
Agents, or 
LONDON. 

____ WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
= EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE 
NEw BRIDGE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Established 1847.—Empowered by Special Act of 
This Company, being established on the Mutua} 

Principle, all the profits belong to the Members. 

from Premiums, of nearly THREE-QUARTERS of a 
MILLION. 

Balance-sheet, and all needfal information, can be 
obtained on application to any of the Agents of the 


£1,350,000 have been paid as Compensation. 
64 CORNHILL, 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Parliament. 
It has an ACCUMULATED FUND, arising solely 
Prospectuses and Copies of the last Report and 
EDWIN BOWLEY, Secretary. 





THE SKIN AND COMPLEXION: 


The Senior Surgeon at St. John’s Hospital for the 


Skin, Mr. JOHN MILTON, writes in his important 


work on “ The Hygiene of the Skin" (published by Messrs. Chatto and Windus, Piccadilly) :—* After fifteen 
years’ careful trial in many hundreds of cases, both in hospital and private practice, I huve uv hesitation in 


giving my verdict to the effect that nothing has proved 


PEARS’ TRANS 


I have excellent reason to think it is the best, because it is pad ag Soap that is made, an — not only 
attested by the late Mr. STARTIN, by Professor ERASMUS RY FOX, but ~ 


PARENT SOAP. 


WILSON, and by Dr. TILB 


vouched for by the strictness of Chemical Analysis. So effectually bas the process of purification been carried 
out, that this Soap may be used even to a surface abraded by Eczema.” Pears’ Soap is sold everywhere. 


PROPRIETORS, A. & F. PEARS, 
By Appointment Soapmakers to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
91 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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Next week will be published, in one hands»me volume, 8vo, price 12s. 


DON GARCIA in ENGLAND: Scenes and 


Characters from English Life. By GzorGE WINDLE SANDYS. 
Contents :—Montazgo—Bewleigh Towers—Daleham Mills—Oxford—Eversleigh Hall—London. 


SAMUEL TINSLEY and CO., 31 Southampton Street, Strand. 





31 SovurHampron Srreet, Strand, August 30th, 1879. 


SAMUEL TINSLEY & COS NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The BLACK SQUIRE; or, a Lady’s Four Wishes. By 
PAVUS. Svols., 31s 6d. 


The Spectator says :—“* The Black Squire ' is well worth reading.” 

The Athenzeeum says :— ** The Black Squire’ is a good story.” 

The Scotsman says :—‘* The Black Squire’ is undoubtedly a very clever novel, with plenty of interest 
apart from its political and eocteataatienh peculiarities.” 

The Graphic says :—** Davus’ makes his characters talk sensibly and well, and shows himself a man 
of culture and some power of criticism......‘ The Black Squire’ is a clever book.” 

The Standard says :—* The humourist...... will enjoy and admire a good deal of it very heartily." 

The Morning Post says :—“ The clergy will read this book with more interest than the laity, for it 
addresses itself almost entirely to them ; and it is not too high praise to accord ‘ Davus’ when it is said of 
him that his style is singularly fine and powerful, and the knowledge he displays of the Church of land 
as she is at present is evidently the result of profound study and personal experience,,....' ‘The Black 
Squire’ is a remarkable book, well worth reading, and one which will induce many to await the publi- 
cation of another work from the same pen with much interest.” 

The Examiner says :—“On the whole, the book may be recommended.” 

The Guardian says :—“‘ The Black Squire’ is held up as a thoroughly national institution, and the 
best possible bulwark of sound Church principles, as against Dissent on the one hand, and Ritualism or 
— Me the other. The thesis s0 undertaken is pluckily maintained, with a good deal of cleverness 
and shrewdness.” 


THE NEWEST WORKS OF FICTION, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
A BROKEN BLOSSOM. By Florence Marryat. 3 vols., 


31s 6d. 

John Bull says:—“'A really charming story, full of delicate pathos and quiet humour, pleasant to 
read, and pleasant to remember.” 

The Morning Post says :—“*A Broken Blossom’ is a pleasantly told tale, and will doubtless find 


acceptance with many.’ 
HOW HE WON HER. By Mrs. Eiloart. 3 vols., 
athe Pall Mall!Gazette says:—“* How He Won Her’ is certainly the best novel which Mrs. Eiloart 
has ever written.” 


The Illustrated London News says:—“A story which it does one good to read, wholesome in 
tone, vigorous in style, interesting in subject, worthy in sentiment, human in scope, excellent in purpose.” 


HER FRIEND LAURENCE. By Frank Lee Benedict, 
Author of “ St. Simon's Niece,” &c. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 
The Scotsman says :—“ It is undoubtedly a clever book, of which & literary workmanship is more 
than creditable, and the interest is sustained and intensified to the close. 


’ 
LYNTON ABBOTT’S CHILDREN: a Novel. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 
The Daily News says :—“ It may be a first, but it is by no means a young book. Fy is peculiar, in some 
passages ky but it is written out of a-fall mind, and it is distinctly original and masterful over the 
attention of the reader...... a very remarkable book.” 
The Scotsman says :—“ It is written with simplicity and finish of style, anddisplays exceptional power 
in the conception and delineation of widely different types of character.” 


The MASTER of REDLEAF. By Elizabeth A. Meriwether. 


3 ~~. 31s 6d. 

The Scotsman says :—“ There is variety and sensation enough in the story to satisfy any reasonable 
~ 4 of excitement.” 

The Saturday Review s1ys:—“ The lovers of harrowing events and incidents will certainly find 
plenty to interest m4 in ‘The Master of Redleaf.’ From the first words of the character who tells the 
Btory...... to the last fatal scene in the tomb of ajnameless race, there is no pause in the excitement......May 
be not uninstructive.” 


A TIGER-LILY. By L. C. Mervyn. 2 vols., 21s. 
HIS WIFE. By Mrs. C. J. Newby, Author of ‘“‘ Common- 


Sense,” “ Kate Kennedy,” &c. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 

The Scotsman says :—* Mrs. Newby tells her story with so much artistic feeling, and works so 
judiciously up to the catastrophe, that this fundamental defect of improbabi lity is apt to be lost sight of, 
and ceriainly very little impairs the interest or attraction of the tale. 

The Graphic says’ :—“ Mrs. Newby’'s tale is a pleasant one, and is told with no little spirit and ability .” 


MY COUSIN PERCY. By Crocus Forster Legh. 3 vols., 


31s 6d. [This day. 


MONKSFORD: a Tale of Much Talking. By the Author 


of “ Wise as a Serpent,” “ Wife or Slave,” &c. 3 vols., 31s 6d. [Just ready. 


SOME DAY or OTHER. By Jane M. Kippen. 3 vols., 


31s 6d. (Just ready. 


Each Complete in One Volume. 
The LITTLE PRINCESS COLOMBE. | The LAST of the’ KERDRECS. By 


By Gina ROSE, Author of “ Sorrentina.” Crown | WILLIAM MINTURN, Author of “Travels West.” 
8vo, 7s 6d. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The HEIRESS, NOT the WoMAN. 4 GREAT LADY: | From the Gaman 
By ALAN GRANT. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


OUR PUBLIC OFFICES: Embodying 

WHO WAs SHE q By Effie A. Clarke. an Account of the Disclosure of the Anglo-Russian 

TOWER OVO, 90 Agreement and the Unrevealed Secret Treaty of 

May 3lst,1878. By CHARLES MARVIN, formerly of 
the Foreign Office. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


HOW I VOLUNTEERED for the 
OAPE;; being a Short Account of Eight Months’ 
Service with the Frontier Light Horse. By T. E. 











The CROWN of VIRTUE; and other 


Poems. By FRANCIS CLIFFE. Feap. 8vo, 38 6d. 


EGYPT UNDER ISMAIL PASHA. Fenn. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


Being some Chapters of Contemporary History. The Atheneum says:—“ Mr. Fenn deserves to be 
Edited by BLANCHARD JERROLD. Large post 8vo, | thanked for his simple, yet instructive narrative of 


with Illustrations, 12s. personal experiences." 
The —_ says :— — onting — opens 
! English volunteer...... y commended a 
Tk 4 VIKING. By M. R. Crown 8vo, those who would do likewise, and to the lamer souls 
who prefer re at home, not only for many a use- 


Pan —“ Altogether, ‘The Viking’ is both a | ful hint and vivid sketch of camp life in the Veldt, but 
wholesome and a very readable book.” for its rough-and-ready but sagacious comments.” 








London: SAMUEL TINSLEY and CO., 31 Southampton Street, Strand. 





CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


BRET HARTE’S NEW BOOK. 
Feap. 8vo, picture —, ty ® or crown 8yo, cloth 


TWINS of TABLE MOUNTAIN. 


By Bast Harte. 


NEW STORY by JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
Just ready, fcap. 8vo, a cover, 1s; cloth extra, 


Mrs. GAIN; SBOROUGH'S DIAMONDS. 
ja yes THORNE, Author of “ The Laugh. 








Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 10s 6d. 


The CURE of SOULS: a Novel. By 


MACLAREN COBBAN. 





IMPORTANT NEW NOVELS AT EVERY 
LIBRARY. 


The FALLEN LEAVES. By Wilkie 
COLLINS. 3 vols 


UNDER ONE ROOF. By James Payn. 


WIFE, or WIDOW? By Mrs. 
ALEXANDER. 1 vo 


OHEAP EDITION of OUIDA’'S NOVELS. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s each. 

HELD in BONDAGE. By Ouida. 
STRATHMORE. By Ouida. 
CHANDOS. By Ouida. 
UNDER TWOFLAGS. By Ouida. 
IDALIA. [September 12. 

The other Novels will follow in monthly volumes. 








NEW VOLUMES of “ The MAYFAIR LIBRARY.” 
Pcst 8vo, cloth limp, 2s 6d each. 


ORIGINAL PLAYS. By W. S. Gilbert. 
PUCK on PEGASUS. By H. Chol- 


MONDELEY PENNELL. With 


The other Volumes of the Series, uniform in size and 
price, are as follows :— 
The NEW REPUBLIC. By y. — 
The NEW PAUL and VIRGIN By W.H. Mallock 
The TRUE HISTORY of JOSHUA DAVIDSON. By 
E. Lynn Linton. 
OLD STORIES RE-TOLD. By Walter —°———- 
PUNIANA. By the Hon. Hugh —_ Illustrated. 
MORE PUNIANA. By ne Hon. Hugh Bewleg. 
Illustrated. 
een! his > and Aims. By H. A. Page. 
Y STREAM and SEA. By William Senior. 
jeux D’ESPRIT. Collected and Edited by Henry 


S. Leigh. 
CS wORE as a FINE ART. By Brillat- 


varin. 
™ MUSES of MAYFAIR. Edited by H. Chol- 
mondeley Pennell. 








NEW WORK — the AUTHOR of “N son —— 
y 8vo, cloth extra, 1 


Is LIFE. ‘WORTH LIVING t By 


WILLIAM HURRELL MALLOocK. 


A NORMAN and BRETON TOUR. 
Square 8vo, cloth gilt, profusely illustrated, 10s 6d. 
IC and LEGENDS from 
NORMANDY and BRITTANY. By KATHERINE 
S. Macquvorp. With numerous Illustrations by 
Thomas R. Macquoid. 








NOR’ 8vo,cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, 98. 
RTH 


Comyns CArR. With Illustrations by | Bein 
Caldecott. 


ATTIC NIGHTS. By Charles Mills. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Map and Ground 

lans, 14s. 

CHURCH WORK and LIFE in 
ENGLISH MINSTERS, and the ENGLISH 
STUDENT'S MONASTICON. By the Rev. 
MACKENZIE E. C. WALcorTrT, B.D. 











Price One Shilling, [lustrated. 


BELGRAVIA, No. 155, for 
SEPTEMBER, 1879. 
CONTENTS. 
Donna QuixoTe. By Justin McCarthy. Illustrated 
by Arthur Hopkins. 
DAYBREAK ATTHE PARIS MARKETS. By E. A. Vizetelly. 
A VERY QuieT RusBeR. By James Payne. 
Tae OLD DuBLIN StaGe. By H. Barton Baker. 
THE OLD Matp's Hotmway. By W. E. Norris. 
AMONG THE BLUE MounTAINs. By J. Arbuthnot Wilson. 
A Srory OF THE Prince IMPERIAL. By Mark — 
QueEN OF THE Meapow. By Charles Gi 
Illustrated by Arthur Hopkins. 





Price One Shilling, Illustrated. 


The GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE, 
No. 1,785, for SEPTEMBER, 1879. 
CONTENTS. 
UNbDER WaIcH Lord? By E. Lynn Linton. Illustrated 
by Arthur Hopkins. 
MisstneG Links. By Dr. A. Wilson. 
THE PISTOL IN ‘aueanos. By Albany de Fon! jue, 
ON THE HisToRICAL PLAY OF Kine Epwarp Ill. By 
Algernon Charles Swinburne. (Concladed.) 
TOBACCO-SMOKING. By Dr. Frederick H. Daly. 
A Day aT Loma Loma. By G. de Robeck. 
A TRANSLATION FROM HORACE. 
TABLE-TALK. By Sylvanus Urban. 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFECT DRESSING os 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING B 
FISHER'S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LE ATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER'S DRESSING- BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


FISHER, 188 STRAND. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
CANTEENS. 


MANSION-HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
E.C., LONDON. 





OXFORD ST., 
w. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS 1878, 


SUMMER DELICACY. 








BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


WITH 
STEWED FRUIT OF ANY 
KIND. 





THOMPSON and CAPPER’S 


DENTIFRICE WATER 


reserves and whitens the Teeth, sweetens the 
reath, strengthens the Gums, and penetrates where 
tooth- powder cannot. Declared by Physicians and 
Dentists the best preparation yet before the public. 
Sold in 1s 6d, 2s 6d, 4s 6d, and 8s 6d bottles, by all 
Chemists. 
THOMPSON and CAPPER, 55 Bold Street, Liverpool. 
ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. arethe 
largest holders of Whiskyinthe World. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medica] 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and expor- 
tation, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries. 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand. WC. 
REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE, 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, 
in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in- 
vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. | 
In consequence of spurious imitations of 
AN PERRINS’ SAUCE 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS have adupted a NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which signature is placed on every bottle of 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
and without which none is genuine. Sold 
Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE 
end BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen gener- 
pa Retail by dealers in Sauces throughout the 
worl 











RUPTURES. 
White's Moc-Main Patent Lever Truss Co., Limited, 


HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medical 
men to be the most effective invention in the curative 
treatment of HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so 
often hurtful in its effects, is avoided a soft bandage 
being worn round the body, while the requisite resist- 
ing power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD and 
PATENT LEV itting with so much ease and close- 
ness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn 
during sleep. A Descriptive Circular may be had of 
the Manvfacturers, 228 Piccadilly, London. Single 
Truss, 168, 21s, 26s 6d. and 3ls 6d; Double Truss, 
31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d ; Umbilical Truss, 42s,and 52s 6d. 
Post free. P.O. Orders payable to JOHN WHITE, 
Post Office, Piccadilly. 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c., 4s 6d, 
7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each, post free. 
CHEST-EXPANDING BRAOES (for both Sexes). 
For Gentlemen, they act as a substitute for the ordin- 
ary braces; for Children, they are invaluable. 5s 6d, 
. 7s 6d, 108 6d, 15s 6d, and 21s each, post free. 
JOHN WHITE & OF, Seance, 228 Piccadilly, 
ndon 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS can be con- 
fidently recommended as a domestic remedy 
for the ailments of all classes and conditions of people. 
Young and old of both sexes may take this medicine 
with the certainty of deriving benefit from its use, 
when disorder or disease is making them miserable. 
Holloway's Pills are unrivalled for their purifying, 
aperient, and strengthening properties. They remove 
indigestion, palpitation, and headache, and are speci- 
ally serviceable in complaints peculiar to females. 
Each box is wrapped with printed instructions for 
the guidance of invalids, who will readily understand, 
from carefully studying them, the best way of re- 
covering health. MHolloway's Pills will work a 
thorough change in the constitutions of the weak and 
mervous., 











PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 


of 57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (immediately a the British Museum), 
Will be glad to forward his new Pamphlet, gratis and post f 
which explains the only perfectly Painless System of adapting ARTIFICIAL TEETH, 
(Protected by Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent,) 
Which have obtained Five Prize Medals,—London 1862, Paris 1867, 
Philadelphia 1876, Vienna 1873, and New York 1853. 


CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. = 





(TESTIMONIAL, JAN. 27, 1877.) 

My DeAR SrR,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the con 
struction of my Artificial Teeth, which render my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to heer 
that = have obtained her Majesty’ 8 Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Pair- 
“— mtistry. In recognition of your valuable services, you are at liberty to use my name.—S. G. HUTCHINS, 

G. H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 


NEAVE’S 





Dr. LANKESTER, F.R.S., says :— 
have pleasure in recom- 
mending it, especially for | 
Children.” 


Atex. Ure, A.M., F.R.C.S., says :— | 
“T consider it eminently fitted | 
for the purpose. 


NEAVE’S 


FOOD FOOD 


| 
FOR | FOR 
Recommended pA ay Faculty gener- | 
y- | 





INVALIDS. 


INFANTS AND 


IN ONE SHILLING CANISTERS. 


WHOLESALE OF 
Fordingbridge, England. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
J. R. NEAVE and CO, 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 





KINAHAN’S 


PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Dr. HASSALL says:—*“ Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of very 
Excellent Quality.” 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


WILLS’ 
“ WESTWARD HO;” NEW SMOKING MIXTURE. 


“ When all things were made, none was made better than Tobacco; to 
be a lone man’s Companion, a bachelor's Friend, a hungry man's Food, a 
sad man’s Cordia!, a wakeful man’s Sleep, and a chilly man's Fire. There's 
no Herb like it under the canopy of Heaven."—KINGSLEY'sS Westward Io! 


In 1 oz., 2 oz., and 4 oz. packets, lined with tinfoil. 


W. D. and H. 0. WILLS. 
LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
Kingdom. 


LL 


WHISKY. 








“WESTWARD 
HO!” 











A SLIGHT ADDITION OF THE EXTRACT 
GIVES GREAT STRENGTH 
AND 
FLAVOUR TO SOUPS, MADE DISHES, 


AND SAUCES, 
CAUTION.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 


AND EFFECTS GREAT ECONOMY. 
Liebig's Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 





DINNEFORD’S 


For Acidity of the Stomach. For Heartburn 
and Headache. For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for Delicate 


Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. M A G N E. S A : 
DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 


B RA V A lI §& 


Used in every Hospital.} (BR AVAIS’ DIALYSED TRON). [Recommended by all Physicians. 
FOR ANAMIA, DEBILITY, EXHAUSTION, &e. 
FER BRAVAIS (liquid iron in concentrated drops) is the only one entirely free from acid; it is without 
smell, tasteless, and produces neither constipation, diarrhea, inflammation. nor fatigue in the stomach ; itis 
besides, the only iron that never blackens the teeth. 
IT IS THE CHEAPEST OF ALL FERRUGINOUS COMPOUNDS, AS A BOTTLE OF IT LASTS A MON}: 
General Dépét in Paris, 13 RUE LAFAYETTE (near the Opéra). 


Beware of dangerous Imitations,and see that the Trade-mark is on every bottle, which can be had of all 
Chemists in the United Kingdom. 


An interesting pamphlet on “ Anemia and its Treatment” sent free on demand (post paid). 
8 Idol Lane, E.C., BR. BRAVAIS and CO., Dépdt and Agency, FER BRAVAIS) ; and at BARCLAY and 
SONS, Farringdon Street; ROBERTS and CO. New Bond Street; and JOZEAU'S, Haymarket. 





Pr EE 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARYY. 





BOOKS FOR ALL READERS. 


Life and Work of St. Paul, by Canon Farrar, One Thousand Copies; Life of the Prince 
Consort, by Theodore Martin; Memoirs of Catherine and Craufurd Tait; Life of Bishop 
Selwyn; Memoirs of the Baroness Bunsen; Life of Charles J. Mathews; Life of Charles 
Lever; Life of Dean Hook; Impressions of Theophrastus Such; A Tour in Morocco, by 
Sir J. D. Hooker; Browning’s Dramatic Idyls; Life of Dr. Duff; History of Our Own 
Times, by Justin McCarthy ; A Nook in the Apennines; The Lover’s Tale, by Alfred Tenny- 
son; Stevenson’s Tour in the Cevennes; Baker’s War in Bulgaria; Poynter’s Lectures on 
Art; Seeley’s Life and Times of Stein; Prinsep’s Journals of an Artist in India; Holidays 
in Eastern France, by Matilda B. Edwards; Memoir of Henry Compton; Dixon’s Royal 
Windsor ; Gladstone’s Gleanings; Life of Lord Beaconsfield; Knight’s Studies in Philo- 
sophy ; Wicksteed’s Sermons on Dante; Tintoretto, by W. Roscoe Osler ; The Black Forest, 
by L. G. Séguin; English Ministers, by E. C. M. Walcott; Cesar: a Sketch, by J. A. Froude ; 
Thackeray, by Anthony Trollope ; Fanny Kemble’s Records of a Girlhood; Victor Emmanuel 
II., by Miss Godkin ; The Youth of Queen Elizabeth; Wintering in the Riviera, by W. 
Miller; A Year in a Lancashire Garden ; Wild Life in a Southern County ; In Tents in the 
Transvaal, by Mrs. Hutchinson ; Selected Correspondence of Macvey Napier; Life of George 
Moore, by Samuel Smiles; The Later Evangelical Fathers; Montalembert’s Monks of the 
West, new Vols. ; Fiske’s Darwinism; The Zulus and the British Frontiers, by T. J. Lucas; 
General Cunynghame’s Command in South Africa; How I Volunteered for the Cape, by 
T. E. Fenn; Bagehot’s Literary Studies; Mixed Essays, by Malthew Arnold; Lectures by 
Professor Clifford; Art-Criticism, by Henry Merritt ; Sport in British Burmah, by Lient.- 
Col. Pollock ; Sport in Nepanul, by “ Maori”; Personal Recollections of Sir Gilbert Scott ; 
The Government of Thiers, by Jules Simon; Senior’s Conversations with Thiers: Scientific 
Lectures, by Sir John Lubbock; The Data of Ethics, by Herbert Spencer ; Among the 
Bedouins, by Lady Anna Blunt; Travels in Arabia, by Mrs. Burton; John Caldigate, by 
Anthony Trollope; Under One Roof, by James Payn; Sir Gibbie, by George MacDonald ; 
Delicia; Dorcas; Mr. Leslie, of Underwood ; Basildon ; Cousins ; Quaker Cousins ; Cartouche ; 
For a Dream’s Sake; Within the Precincts, by Mrs. Oliphant; Rose Mervyn; Life in a 
French Village; Paul Faber; Haworth’s, by F. H. Burnett; Madelon Lemoine ; Shadrach ; 
The Sherlocks ; Airy Fairy Lilian. 

AND MORE THAN SIX HUNDRED OTHER RECENT WORKS. 


SEE MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR FOR SEPTEMBER. 





Fresh Copies of all Books of general interest are added as the demand increases, and 
arrangements are made with the leading Publishers for an ample supply of all the principal 
forthcoming Works of History, Biography, Travel, and Adventure, and the Higher Class of 


Fiction as they appear. 





All the Books on the above List may also be obtained, with the least possible delay, 
by all Subscribers to 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 


And (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 
nie Office--2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


SECOND EDITION IS NOW READY, 


OF THB 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHORESS OF “COMIN’ THRO’ THE RYE,” &c. 


MY LADY GREEN SLEEVES. 


3 vols. 





“ The admirers of Miss Helen Mather’s writings will find in her latest production the qualities that 
secured their ay probation for her former books displayed in great profusicn.”"—Daily Nets. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, and RIVINGTON, 
Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet Street, E.C. 


London : 





To be had of all Booksellers, price 4s 6d. 
CONSUMPTION, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 
and all other Diseases of the Respiratory Organs, with their Specific Treatment, 

By Dr. CHURCHILL’S Hypophosphites and Inhalants. 
J. W. KOLCKMANN, No. 2 Langham Place, London, W. 





_ READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 
. CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, 


New and Cheaper Illustrated Edition of the 
COMPLETE WORKS of W. M. THACKERAY. 
In 24 Monthly Volumes, 3s 6d each. 
Now ready, in one volume, crown S8yo, 3s 6d. 
With Illustrations by the AUTHOR, CHARLES K&ENE , 
ri and M. FITZGERALD. 
| tee NDABOUT PAPERS.—To which 
is added, THE SECOND FUNERAL of 
NAPOLEON. 
London: SmrtH, ELpER, and Co., 15 _Waterloo Place. 


Now ready (One Shilling), No. 2 237. 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 
SEPTEMBER. bang Illustrations by GEoRGE 
DU MAURIER and W. SMa 
Coutanzs. 

WHITE WINGS: a Yachting Romance. (With an 
Illustration.) Chap 8. Plots and Counter-Plots.— 
9. A Wild Studio.—10. “Dunvegan!—Ohb! Dun- 
vegan!" 

BisHOP ATTERBURY. 

DULce Est Dgsipere. (A Latin Student's Song of 
the Twelfth Century.) By J. A. Symonds. 

THE Countess'’s Rusy. Part II. 

THE STORY OF THE ReGIsTERs. 

OXFORD IN THE LONG VACATION. 

THe DANCE OF DEATH IN ITALIAN ART. 

Her Cuckoo. By Frederick Locker. 

MADEMOISELLE DE Mersac. (With an I!lustration.) 
Chap. 20. On the Road to La Trappe,—21. An Un- 
romantic Parting 

London : SMITH, ELDER, and Co.,15 Waterloo Place. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for 
#2 SEPTEMBER, 1879. No. DCCLXVII. Price 
8 





CONTENTS. 
SyrtA.—AMONG THE DRUSES. 
REATA; OR, WHATS IN A NAME. Part VI. 
GOpFREY's WHITE QutEN. Conclusion. 
THE Prize Frenca NOVEL. 
Rvurvus HICKMAN OF St. BOTOLPA’S. 
THE REVIBW OF THE SESSION. 
Ws. BLackwoop and Sons, Ediuburgh and London. 





TNHE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 

for SEPTEMBER, 1879, price 2s 6d, 

RECREATION. By George J. Romanes. 

A DIALOGUE ON HuMAN Happiness. By W. H. 
Mallock. 

CLERICAL EDUCATION IN FRANCE. By Edmond About. 

CHARLES TENNYSON TURNER. By James Spedding. 

THE Gop OF ISRAEL: a History. By Joseph Jacobs. 

THE POLITICAL NOVELS OF LORD BEACONSFIELD. By 
T. E. Kebbel 

NOTES BY THE WAY IN INDIA: ee feed and the 
People.—Iil. By James Caird, C.B., 

A CaGLIOSTRO CF THE SECOND Souees. \ James 
Anthony Froude. 

Tue PuBLIC INTEREST IN AGRICULTURAL REFORM.— 
Concluded. By William E. Bear (Editor of Mark 
Lane Erpress). 

C. KEGAN Paut and Co., London. 








RASER’S MAGAZINE, 
SEPTEMBER, 1879. No. 597. New Series, 
CXVIL. Price 2s 6d. 


Editeé by Dr. JOHN TULLOCH, Principal in the 
University of St. Andrew's. 
CONTENTS. 

Mary ANERLEY: A YORKSHIRE TALE. By BR. D. 
Blackmore. Chapter 11. Dr. Upandown.—12. In a 
Lane, not alone.—13. Grumbling and Growling. 

Mr. FROUDE's CESAR. By Professor W. Y. Sellar. 

My JOURNAL IN THE HOLY LAND. By Mrs. Brassey. 

TENANT-RIGHT IN IRELAND. 

———- AND THE HOUSE OF RUSSELL. By J. A. 

roude. 

on Sas CORSICAN HIGHLANDS. By the Hon. Roden 
Noel, 

A HUNGARIAN EPISODE: ZIGEU NER Music. By the 
Author of * Flemish Interiors.” 

HOLIDAY TRAVEL-BOOKsS. 

Tue CLOSE OF THE SESSION. 

London: LONGMANS and Co. 


Monthly, price Half-a-C Cre own. 
HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS FOR SEPTEMBER. 

THE FUTURE OF CHINA. By Sir Walter H. Medharst. 

ANIMALS AND PLANTS. By Professor St. George 
Mivart. 

THE ARTISTIC DUALISM OF THE RENAISSANCE. By 
Vernon 

THe SocraL PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION OF Comte. By 
Professor E. Caird. LV. 

~~  Sanerengg OF THE GREAT Pyramip. By Richard 

roc 

CONSPIRACIES IN RUSSIA UNDER THE REIGNING CZAR. 
By Karl Blind. 

THE First Sin, AS RECORDED IN THE BIBLE AND IN 
—— ee TRADITION. By Francois 
Lenor 

POLITICAL ro INTELLECTUAL LIFE IN GREECE. By 
N. Kasa-is. 

CONTEMPORARY Books 

STRAHAN and Co., Lientted, 34 Paternoster Row. _ 


52nd Edition, price 2 
HE CHILD'S GUIDE to KNOW- 
LEDGE. Bya Lapy. The Original, Authorised 
Edition, brought down to the Present Time. 
~ Lond: don: SIMPKIN, MarsuaLt, and Co, _ 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
HE FRESH and SPLENDID 
distinction of a Gold Medal, now given in 
1878."—Paris Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph. 
FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
Guaranteed pure Cocoa only, deprived of the super- 
fluous oil. su in packets and tins. 
LD MEDAL, PARIS. 
RY’S “GARAGAS COCOA. 
A CHOICE PREPARED COCOA. 
“A most delicious and valuable article."—Standard, 
“No more delicious, refreshing, nourishing, and 
wholesome beverage has ever been manufactured."— 
Morning Post. 
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MACMILLAN & COS 


PUBLICATIONS. 


MESSRS 


Just ready, crown Svo, with 2 Portraits, engraved by C. H. Jeens, 12s 6d. 


CATHARINE and CRAUFURD TAIT, Wife 


and Son of Archibald Campbell, Archbishop of Canterbury; a Memoir. 
Edited, at the request of the Archbishop, by the Rev. W. BENHAM, B.D., 
Vicar of Margate, and one of the Six Preachers of Canterbury Cathedral. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ THAT LASS 0’ LOWRIE'S.” 


‘¢HAWORTH’S.” By Frances H. Burnett. 


2 vols. crown 8yo, 21s. [This day. 


NEW NOVEL by Mrs. MACQUOID. 


The BERKSHIRE LADY. By Mrs. Macquoid, 


Author of “ Patty,” &c. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. (This day. 


A RIDE in EGYPT, from Sioot to Luxor, 
in 1879. With Notes on the Present State and Ancient History of the Nile 
Valley. By the Rey. W.J. LOFT1g. Crown Svo, 10s 6d. (Next we”. 


NEW VOLUME of the ‘GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.” 


WORDSWORTH’S SELECT POEMS. 


Edited, with Introduction, by MaTTHEW ARNOLD. 18mo,4s6d. [Just ready. 


NEW VOLUME of the “ NATURE SERIES,” 


SEEING and THINKING. By the late 


Professor CLIFFoRD, F.R.S, Crown 8yo, with Illustrations, [In a few days, 


e s s J 
EDUCATION: its Principles and Practice, 
as developed by Gronge Compt, Author of “The Constitution of Man.” 
Collated and Edited by Wrii1am Jotty, H.M.’s Inspector of Schools. S8vo, 
with Portrait by Jeens, 15s. 

“Carefully arranged, with an admirable index and table of contents, 
patches of explanation, innumerable references to the best and latest authors 
on matters connected with ‘the great cause,’ it may almost be styled a 
Cyclopedia of Education. As it is, there is no guide more complete to the 
various educational problems and controversies of this generation and the 
last."—Atheneum, 


NORTHWARD HO! By Captain A. H. 
Marxnam, R.N. Including a Narrative of Captain Phipps’s Expedition, bya 
Midshipman. Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 10s 6d. 

‘Captain Markham’s interesting volume has the advantage of being 
written by a man who is practically conversant with the subject.”—Pall 
Mall Gazette. 


BALLADS and SONNETS. 


ANDERSON (* Surfaceman™). Crown 8vo, 5s. 

‘A work of great interest."—Saturday Review. 

“ This volume claims little consideration on the plea that its author is a 
working-man. The reader will forget the author's position while reading his 
verses,or will remember it only to wonder at the refinement and culture 
they exhibit......The writer has put his heart into his song."—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“ As an instance of culture under difficulties, his work is of the highest in- 
terest." —Academy. 


LANCASHIRE MEMORIES. By Louisa 


POTTER. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ An unsffected, fresh, and entertaining little book.”"— Daily Telegraph. 
“The various characters who are introduced to the reader have each and 
all their own individualities so strongly marked, that one recognises in a 
moment the fact of their having been drawn from life; and a delicate sense 
of refined humour touches these portraits here and there with bits of subdued 
fun, which make very amusing reading indeed.”—Globde, 


By Alexander 





Monthly, 1s. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. CCXXXIX., for SEPTEMBER. 
CONTENTS. 
1. History AND Poritics. By Professor Seeley. 
2. A DovsBTING HEART. By Miss Keary. Chaps. 35 and 36. 
3. AN Epitor’s TROvBLES. By William Minto. 
4. NEEDLEWORK IN THE GERMAN SCHOOLS. By Miss Heath. 
5, INDO-MEDITERRANEAN RAILwaY. By Commander V. Lovett Cameron, R.N. 
6. HELLENIC Stupres. By O. T. Newton, C.B., D.C.L., LL.D., &. 
7. “ HawortTu’s.” By Frances Hodgson Burnett, Author of “ That Lass o° 
Lowrie's.” Chaps. 49-51. 
8. ALMS AND LEGS IN FRANCE. By Winifrede M. Wyse. 
9. Oyprus—Is 1r Worth Kesrinc? By R. Hamilton Lang, late H.M.'s 
Consul for the Island of Cyprus. 








MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, for 
SEPTEMBER. 


THE COMING LAND QursTION. By J. Boyd Kinnear. 
THE New PsycHoLoGy. By W. L, Courtney. 
GERMAN Po.itics. By H. Tuttle. 

MAXIMs OF Wispom. By G. A. Simcox. 

THE PRESENT STATE OF CHINA. By Herbert Giles. 
Two MEN OF LETTERS. By George Saintsbury. 
THs WAGE-FUND THEORY. By Henry Sidgwick. 
Maceponra. By J. Kinnaird Rose. 

HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


NEW WORK on the MODERN REVOLUTION. 


EUROPE and ASIA: Discussions of the 
Eastern Question in Travels through Independent, Turkish, and Austrian 


ay tia. With a Politico-Ethnograpbical Map. By JOHN S. Stu ART-GLENNIE, 
M.A., Barrister-at-Law. Demy 8vo, 14s. 


MONTH in YORKSHIRE. By Watrer Warre. 


Fifth Edition, with a Map, post 8vo, 4s. 


LONDONER’S WALK to the LAND’S END, 


and a TRIP to the SCILLY ISLES. By WALtTsR WHITE. With 4 Maps. 
Third Edition, post 8vo, 4s. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


UNITED STATES and CANADA GUIDE. 
The Sixth Edition, with ne Illustrations ~< Mage, in small crown 8yo, 
ice 7s 6d, red cloth, re 

HE ENG LISHMAN’S ILLUS TR. \' TE D GUIDE-BOOK 

to the UNITED STATES and CANADA, for the use of British Tourists and 

Settlers visiting those Countries; with Full Iuformation as to the best Routes of 

Travel, most Attractive Scenery, Sporting and Fishing Grounds, Recommendable 
Hotels, Fares, Prices, &c. 





London: LONGMANS and Co. 





Price 8d. 
JOURNAL, for SEPTEMBER. 





(;=seeEnes 


The Free-Hospital System. By W. C. Leaning and Crooked Towers and 
Home-Life of the Zulus, Steeples. 
A Picture-Dealer's Romance. | Chinese Proverbs. 
The Balance of Nature. | Marginal Credits. 
Lentils—Cheap Cookery. The Children's Teeth. 
A Shipwreck Averted by the Use of) Pictures of Rural Life. 

Oil. By W.C. The Day You'll Do without Me, 
West of Scotland Folk-lore, | The Inns of Court. 
Difficulty of Verifying History. Indian Snake-Stories. 
The Story of a Spear. The Two Sexes. 
Coolie Immigrants in British Guiana. The First of September. 
frish Traits. | Odd People. 
Fiction in Two Aspects. | Amusements of the Learned. 
Stained Glass. The Surgeon and the Mogul’s Daughter. 
Anecdotes of Doctors. The Mouth: Science and Arts. 
A Courier's Story. Four Poetical Pieces. 

YOUNG LORD PENRITH. 
By Joun B. HARwoopD, Author of “ Helena, Lady Harrogate,” &c. 
Conclusion. 


W. and R. CHAMBERS, London and Edinburgh. 


> ime ART JOURNAL, for SEPTEMBER (price 2s 6d), 
contains the following: — 
LINE ENGRAVINGS. 

1. The ASTROLOGER. After S. Lucas. 

2. The TRIAL of LORD WILLIAM RUSSELL. After Sir G. HAYTER. 

3. JUDITH. After JuLes C. DESTREEZ. 

LITBRARY CONTENTS. 
The Land of Egypt. By E. T. Rogers | Some Portraits at Lambeth Palace. 
and Miss Rogers. Chap. 9. Illustrated. | International Art at the Universal Ex- 

Royal Academy Exhibition. position, Paris. 
New Process for Cleaning Paintings. { Art among the Balladmongers. [Illus- 





By J.J. Jarves. trated. 
H. garth and Landseer. Introductory. | Art at Home and Abroad, Obituary, 
Lilustrated. Reviews, &c. 


Illustrated Catalogue, Paris International Exbibition.—Part XVIII. 
London : VIRTUE and Con Limited, Ivy” Lane; and all Booksellers. 











5 Se DON LIBRARY, 2 St. Jamee’ s Square, London. 
Founded 1841. 
PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Aucient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members. Reading- 
rooms open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


HE AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 


are the best Timekeepers in the World. 














SRaOrOEys AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
LD in Silver Cases, Crystal | Glass, £3 3s. 
— FORD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
in Silver Hunting Cases, £3 10s. 
| —_———— AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
in Silver Cases, Keyless Action, £4 4s. 








for BOYS, Strong Silver Cases, £3 3s. 


casio? AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 
AMERICAN WALTHAM Wal AES, 











| wemiepeanies 
in 18-Carat Gold Cases, £8 8s. 
—_—* AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
Gold Cases, Keyless Action, £12 12s. 





ent for the AMERICAN 


ENRY W. BEDFORD, 
REGENT STREET, next door to 


WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, 6 
the St. James's Hall.—Price Lists post-free. 
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COMPLETION EDITION DE LUXE of 


THE WORKS OF W. M. THACKERAY. 


In Twenty-four Volumes Imperial Octavo, 


of the 


Containing 248 STEEL ENGRAVINGS, 1,473 WOOD ENGRAVINGS, and 88 COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The gee have the pleasure to announce the Completion of this FINE EDITION of Mr. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 

In undertaking the venture they felt assured that such a publication, produced in the highest style of Art, and in which all 
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EDUCATION: its Principles and Practice, 

as developed by Gronce Compe, Author of ‘The Constitution of Man.” 
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POTTER. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
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MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
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1, History AND Ponitics. By Professor Seeley. 
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3. AN Eprtor’s TROUBLES. By William Minto. 
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6. HELLENIC Stupigs. By O. T. Newton, C.B., D.C.L., LL.D., &c. 
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H. garth and Landseer. Introductory. | Art at Home and Abroad, Obituary, 
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Ilustrated Catalogue, Paris International Exbibition —Part XVIII. 
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le BUILDER (4d, or by post, 44d).—Views of | T and BAD TIMES ; with | Third Edition, crown 8vo, 7s 6d 
Loni eather Exchange, and New Synagogue, Special Reference to the iticat Economy of 7 ’ 
Paris.—,2 shitecture cf Schools.—Dragon Worship.— English Colonisation. By GEORGE BADEN-POWELL, STUDIES on the NEW TESTAMENT. 
Gleanings after Gladstone.—Water-Supply Question. M.A., F.R.A.S., F.S.S., Author of “New Homes | By F. Gopet,D.D. Edited by the Hon. and Rev. 
—Hendon and Harrow.—A Saxon Chureh.—British for the Old Country,” &c. . H. LYTTELTon, M.A. 
Archeological Association.—British Association, &c. ne cha ——_—— 
—Office: 46 Catherine Street, Strand, W.C., and all London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 


Newsmen. | London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. | 27 PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED. 





GOODALL’S 
WORLD-RENOWNED HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES 





«= GOODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
«@ GOODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 


«= GOODALL’S QUININE WINE. 
«* GOODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 


A Single Trial solicited from those who have not yet tried these Splendid Preparations. 





GOODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 


The MOST DELICIOUS and CHEAPEST SAUCE in the WORLD. 
Warranted Pure and Free from any Injurious Ingredient. 
A WARDED SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS. ; [ “PROVES the INVALID'S CUP of 


THE CHEAPEST SAUCE EXTANT. GHOULD be on every SIDEBOARD. 
ENRICHES HOT fey TS, SOUPS E PICURES PRONOUNCE it the BEST 
STEW = SAUCE. 
DELIcious to “ouoPs, STEAKS. FEARS no COMPETITION. 
FIS 
BLENDS ADMIE AB Y with the NO BETTER SAUCE can be MADE. 


FLAVOUR of all GRAVIES. 
A GREAT ADDITION to CHEESE. \ MARVEL of CHEAPNESS and 
‘ ENTERPRISE. 


AGREES with . oe most DELICATE \ HOUSEHOLD WORD. 

xSO} z 
M: AKES COLD MEAT a LUXURY. Hous: ANDS mms TTLES SOLD 
POSSESSESa PLEASING PIQUANCY [CLXOWN all over the WORLD. 


RYERY DISH is IMPROVED by its | J2EWARE of eae ee IMITA- 
4 ADDITION. 2 

This cheap and excellent Sauce makes the plainest Peng a and the 
daintiest dishes more delicious. The most cultivated culinary connoisseurs have 
awarded the palm to the YORKSHIRE RELISH, on the ground that neither its 
strength nor its piquancy is overpowering, and that its invigorating zest by no 
means impairs the normal flavour of the dishes to which it is added ; employed 
either au naturel, as @ fillip to chops, steaks, game, or cold meats, or used in com- 
bination by a skilful cook in concocting soups, stews, ragouts, curries, or gravies 
for fish and made dishes. 

The only Cheap and Good Sauce. Beware of Imitations. 
(TESTIMONIAL.] 
4 Wimborne Street, New North Road, London, N., May 18th, 1875. 

Gentlemen,—I have not the pleasure of knowing you—never met you—never 
saw you—but still, for a great length of time, my sideboard has never lacked your 
celebrated Yorkshire Relish; and it gives me very great pleasure to forward this 
testimonial in its favour, provided you think it worthy of your acceptance. 

My sedentary habits as a writer for the Magazines, &c., very often make me 
exceedingly peevish with my meals; but still, no matter what I have, your 
Yorkshire Relish always brings me to. Sometimes I have a hot joint that it 
enriches ; sometimes cold meat that it makes exceedingly tasty and palatable ; 
with soup it is charming; and sometimes, when the Press is waiting for matter, 
I can make a very good makeshift for dinner with a roll steeped in it; so that in 
each and every sense of the word I cannot speak too highly of that which I find 
so good, so useful, and so cheap. If it is likely to be productive of good, youare 
quite at liberty to publish this.—Yours truly, 

‘The AUTHOR of * Grace Darling,” * Harriet Stanton,” “ The Wreck of the Royal 
Charter,” &c, 

To Goodall, Backhouse, and Co., Leeds. 

CAUTION.—Some unprincipled makers of Sauce are filling our old 
bottles with their worthless Preparations, and using a colourable imita- 
tion of our label; we, therefore, beg to caution the public that none is 
genuine unless a label be over the stopper of each bottle, with our Trade 
Mark, “ Willow-Pattern Plate,’’ and Name, “‘ Goodall, Backhouse, §* Co.”’ 

Sold in Bottles, at 6d, 1s, and 2s each, 

By Grocers, Oilmen, and Italian Warehousemen all over the Kingdom. 
OVER FOUR MILLION [4,000,000] BOTTLES SOLD ANNUALLY. 
LARGEST SALE of any SAUCE in the WORLD. 

Shippers and the Trade supplied by the Sole Proprietors, 


GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., White Horse Street, Leeds. 


GOODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 


FOR MAKING DELICIOUS CUSTARDS, WITHOUT EGGS, 
IN LESS TIME AND AT HALF THE PRICE. 
PELIcIous to PLUM PUDDING. > epee to ALL KINDS of 

PUDDINGS. 


PELcrIous to JAM TARTS. | Deticiovs to ALL KINDS of 


Ss. 
PD ELcious to STEWED RICE. | DELcious to EVERYTHING. 
DELIcious to ALL KINDS of) D=ELcious ALONE. 
FRUIT. | 


Unequalled for the purposes intended. Will give the utmost satisfaction if the 
instructions given are implicitly followed. The Proprietors entertain the greatest 
confidence in the article, and can recommend it to housekeepers generally as a 
useful agent in the preparation of a good Custard. Give it a trial. 

Sold in Boxes, 6d and 1s each, 
By Grocers, Chemists, Italian Warehousemen, &e. 


(TESTIMONIAL. ] 





London, February 5th, 1879. 
Gentlemen,—Your Custard Powder is simply delightful, and cannot be ap- 





proached by any Powder I have hitherto used.—Yours respectfully, E. P. 
To Messrs. Goodall, Backhouse, and Co., White Horse Street, Leeds. 


GOODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 


THE BEST BAKING POWDER IN THE WORLD. 
Warranted Pure, Free from Alum and all other Injurious Ingredients. 
A WARDEDSEVEN PRIZE MEDALS. (TESTIMONIALS INNUMERABLE. 
UNBIve ———- A eel D ISPENS ss with BREWERS’ 


RECOMMENDED by ALL WHO D=EFIES COMPARISON. 
HAVE TRIED IT. 

MANUFACTURED{rom the PUREST Give IT a TRIAL. 

4 INGREDIEN'S. 

The cheapest, because the best; indispensable to every household; and an 
inestimable boon to housewives. Makes delicious puddings without eggs, pastry 
without butter, and beautiful light bread without yeast. One trial will convince 
the most sceptical of its superiority over others. 


(TESTIMONIAL.] 
4 Albion Place, Blackfriars Road, London, December 2nd, 1875. 
Gentlemen,—I have given your Baking Powder a fair trial, and can confidently 
say it is the best I have used—far superior to others. I made a delicious loaf 
with it, using the quantity given in directions,and to pastry, cakes,&c. Itisa 
wonderful improvement in the manufacture—in ‘tact, it is an indispensable article 
in every house where there is a family, as it saves eggs and butter. I am pleased 
to forward my testimony on the great qualities of it, and consider—what you 
rightly say in your advertisements—it is the best in the world —I remaia 
your obedient servant, H. S. COOMBER. 
(TESTIMONIAL.] 
New North Road, London, N., May 4th, 1875. 
Gentlemen,—Your Baking Powder is decidedly the best I ever used, and I shal} 


recommend it to all my friends, being positive that it is the very best. 
Mary WILSON, Matron. 


Sold everywhere, in 1d Packets, 6d, 1s, 2s, and 5s Tins. 
By GROCERS, OILMEN, CHEMISTS, &c. 
Shippers and the Trade supplied by the Proprietors, 
GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., White Horse Street, Leeds. 


GOODALL’S QUININE WINE. 


THE BEST TONIC for INVALIDS. tee PURITY and 
THE CHEAPEST, BECAUSE the RECOMMENDED by EVERY ONE 
BEST. DIT. 


who has TRIED 
I‘ VALUABLE for NEURALGIA. (THOUSANDS — by ITS 
TESTIMONIALS to its EFFICACY AWARDED SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS. 
INNUMERABLE, 

Highly recommended by the most eminent ete. and acknowledged to be 
the best and cheapest tonic yet introduced. Strengthens the whole system, and 
stimulates the appetite. Is invaluabis for Indigestion, Nervousness, Gout, Rheu- 
matics, &c. Has proved an invaluable and agreeable stomachic to all suffering 
from general debility and loss of appetite. The best restorative for the w 
young, or aged. Is admirably adapted for delicate children and persons to whom 
quinine in any other form is objectionable, and is especially suited as a vehicle 
for the administration of Cod-Liver Oil where the combined effect of Quinine and 
of the Ol. Jecoris Aselli is desirable. A wine-glassful twice or thrice a day will be 
found both grateful and efficacious in all cases in which a cordial tonic is required, 
—far superior to sherry and bitters, or bitter beer. 


(TESTIMONIAL FROM Miss EMILY FAITHFULL.] 
Victoria Presse, 85 Praed Street, London, W., August 29th, 1874. 
Dear Sirs,—Having tested your excellent Quinine Wine, i am only too glad to 
testify to its efficacy in neuralgia, &c.,as a certain cure and preventative, which 
is better than cure.—Yours truly, EMILY FAITHFULL. 





(EXTRACTS.] 
om the Lancet, May 17th, 1873. 

“The samples of Gooaeit 's Quinine Wine we have examined have been of =e. 
lent quality, and remarkable for unprecedented cheapness, which, in these dag 
dearness and scarcity, is certainly in itself a great and unusual recommenda, 

From the (00d Journal. 
“ An honest and useful preparation, containing a proper portion of Quinine.” 
From the Anti-Adulteration Review. 
“ A valuable tonic, and has become popular, from its intrinsic goodness.” 


Sold by GROCERS, CHEMISTS, PATENT-MEDICINE DEALERS, 
and CONFECTIONERS, 


In Large Bottles, at 1s, 1s 14d, 2s, and 2s 3d each. 





SOLE PROPRIETORS and MANUFACTURERS, 


and 0., 


GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, 


White Horse Street, Teods, 
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